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To Members of the American Society 
for Industrial Security: 


Recent events in outer space have once 
more reminded us that the measure of our 
work lies in what it contributes to the 
Survival of our civilization. We must stay 
strong, and in staying strong preserve a 
way of life which is important to all 
mankind, 


In this scheme of affairs, Industrial 
Security has an important role to play. 
Taking its cue from the broad problems which 
we face as a nation, it has a major service 
to render: the safeguarding of our industrial 
strength without interfering with its 
capacity to move forward at the rapid pace 
our times urgently require. This is a 
challenge worthy of the best in every sense 
of the word, and your achievements to date 
should be a proper source of pride to your 


organization. 


Frank Pace, Jr. 
President 
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D. MILTON LADD 


Named as Executive 
Director of ASIS 


On February 1, 1958, D. Milton (Mickey) Ladd 
assumed his duties as full time Executive Director of 
ASIS at its Washington headquarters. The Society 
is indeed fortunate in having a man of his stature at 
the helm in Washington. He is a man of outstanding 
accomplishments and he brings to the Society a wealth 
of experience and prestige that will be a great asset 
to the ASIS. 


D. MILTON LADD was born in Fargo, North 
Dakota, October 30, 1903, where he was educated in 
the public schools. In 1921 on graduation from high 
school, he accompanied his father to Washington, 
D. C., his father, formerly President of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, having been elected to the 
Unjted States Senate to represent his state. In Wash- 
ington, Mr. Ladd worked in his father’s office and was 
clerk of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate 
while attending George Washington University night 
school. There he took three years of chemistry and 
then enrolled in law school from which school he 
graduated in 1928 with the LLB degree. The same 
year he was admitted to the District of Columbia Bar 
and also to practice before the United States Court 
of Appeals. In 1941 he was admitted to practice be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. In 1952 he 
was awarded an honorary Doctor of Law degree by 
North Dakota Agricultural College. It was while 
working for his father on Capitol Hill that Mickey 
Ladd learned the operation of politics and established 
contacts, not only in the Senate and House, but in 
the various Government departments. 


In 1928 Mr. Ladd was appointed to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and later was placed in 
charge of the FBI offices in New Orleans, St. Louis, 








St. Paul, Chicago, and Washington, D. C. In 1939 
Mr. Ladd was promoted to Assistant Director in 
charge of the Identification Division and the Tech- 
nical Laboratory. In 1941 just prior to Pearl Harbor, 
he was made Assistant Director of the Security Divi- 
sion where he was in charge of all espionage, sabotage, 
subversive activities, and plant protection investiga- 
tions. Also during this time he was a membef of the 
Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee, re- 
presenting not only the FBI but the Department ol 
Justice. He also served on the Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Conference, and the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee, which committees coordinated the in- 
telligence work of the entire Government and kept 
the President, Secretary of State, and other top Gov- 
ernment leaders briefed on world affairs. In 1949 
Mr. Ladd was again promoted to Assistant to the 
Director of the FBI, which position he held until he 
retired March 1, 1954. In this position he not only 
had charge of the Security work, but also all criminal 
investigations handled by all 52 field offices of the 
FBI. For the last 15 years he handled liaison 
work with Congress and the top officials in the other 
Government departments, testifying before Congres- 
sional committees, and representing the FBI on com- 
mittees and conferences with the Attorney General, 
Secretary of State, and other top Government offi- 
cials. 


Mr. Ladd served as a consultant for George Wash- 
ington University on research project “Population 
Migration” 1955-56; President of Foundation for 
American Research from 1955 to date; and Adminis- 
trative Director of the Commission on Government 
Security from March 1956 to June 1957. 
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A Security 
Officer’s 

TOP SECRET 
WEAPON 


By JOHN W. WINSLOW, 


Manager, Security Department 
Guided Missile Division 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, California 


Il security directors, managers, and officers have 
tucked away somewhere in their everyday ad- 
ministration of industrial or military security, 

some form of individual technique which they 
claim to be of their own origin. The technique which 
I claim as my secret weapon is the display and use of 
the Holy Bible. 

As one enters my office, the Bible is plainly visible 
between the book ends on my desk. I feel this is as 
great a tool for me in the field of everyday security 
as any military regulation or company policy in ex- 
istence. There are many daily implications where 
God’s word plays an important part in my security 
administration. 

For example, an individual being received in my 
office as an applicant for employment, or a_ recent 
hire, or an old employee, who does not know me per- 
sonally, immediately finds an old and trusted friend 
in his or her presence ... the Bible. It provides them 
with a feeling of reassurance in themselves and in the 
people who administer our Government's security 
program. 

A reverse situation to the above is likely to occur 
in a security officer’s conference with a true atheist, 
a Communist, or a fellow traveler, by their taking 
exception to the presence of the Bible (and its teach- 
ings). If you find yourself somewhat in doubt con- 
cerning a person’s political views or affiliations, you'll 
find a discussion on some scripture or lesson from 
the Bible quite enlightening. 

Good and bad security may be found in many 
chapters of the Bible, and several of the following 
could be experienced by working personnel and se- 
curity officers today: 

The misguided trust Sampson placed in Delilah . . . 
equal to lack of security clearance. The inability of 
Christ to trust his apostles during his “night of agony” 
in Gethsemane, where each fell asleep . . . as might 
be the case of a guard on duty today. The denial of 
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Christ by Peter the night of his arrest . . . an example 
of how few can really be trusted when the chips are 
down. The parable of seeds sown upon the earth . . . 
certainly a lesson to security officers which points 
out how there can be exceptions in a multitude of 
people, no matter how carefully they are screened. 
Of course, there are many other parallel lessons too 
numerous to mention in a short article. 

The Bible serves as a constant reminder ‘to the se- 
curity officer that he should consider each person as 
an individual with a distinct personality, rather than 
attempt to classify him in a general category. Ex- 
perience has taught us that each security violation 
may be different and consideration should be given it 
according to the seriousness of the situation. Caution, 
however, in forgiveness of a violation of security pro- 
cedure must be exercised the same in life today as 
in the Bible forgiveness cannot be granted 
unless the security officer fully understands the reason 
for the violation. 

Some individuals have asked my interpretation ol 
how they, as Christians, can be accomplices to the 
manufacture of such deadly weapons of war as those 
which we produce. The articles of war we make are 
not the articles of an aggressor. Further references 
from the Bible in the New Testament show an in- 
dividual has rights and duties, under the laws of God, 
to protect his own home and the right ways of living 
as described in the teachings of Christ. Both moral 
and civil law permit the protection of that which is 
right and good. Both moral and civil law prohibit 
and condemn that which is evil and bad. 

Looking to the future, it appears the common sense 
approach rests within the chapters of the world’s 
yearly best seller . . . the Bible. The writings of men 
inspired by God in teaching of Christ have proved 
true in the past, and I feel sure the destiny of our 
nation’s security rests in adhering to His words con- 
cerning the future. 











The Origin and Evolution of the 
‘“\NEED-TO-KNOW’” CONCEPT 


The enemy produces completed intelligence data 
based upon an analysis of the information which has 
been acquired by one or more of the physical senses 
of his agents. One of the usual processes by which 
the enemy obtains this information is known as espio- 
nage, defined in Webster’s Dictionary as: “‘an obser- 
vation of the words and conduct of others.”” We coun- 
ter this espionage by protecting the information 
with lock and key or by denying the enemy agents 
access to these areas where they could observe or over- 
hear the information which we desire to protect. We 
also counter this espionage by limiting the dis- 
semination of information which is of value to the 
enemy to those few individuals who have an actual 
need for the information in the performance of their 
duties. A limitation placed upon the number of in- 
dividuals who know certain information restricts the 
number of individuals from whom the enemy may 
acquire such information. The security limitation 
on the dissemination of information to those person- 
nel whose work requires that they have that informa- 
tion is known as the “need-to-know” concept. 


This study traces the origin and the evolution of 
the “need-to-know” concept of the dissemination of 
information, as reflected in various publications of 
the United States Army. The development of the 
concept is traced from its origin in the “Articles of 
War,” which prescribe the rules of conduct of the 
soldier, through the orders and correspondence by 
which the commander’s troop dispositions and plans 
are transmitted, and through the security limitation 
classifications which are now placed upon certain 
types of information. 


The “need-to-know” concept was originated to 
guard against those situations which prompted the 
birth of the Article of War prohibiting correspondence 
with the enemy. The fact that today’s United States 
military forces have an identical Article would ap- 
pear to indicate that the necessity for such a prohi- 
bition still remains valid. 


The Articles of War of Richard II of England, 
written in 1385 A. D., probably contained the first 
formal written counter espionage rule. Item XIX 
thereof stated that “everyone shall guard . . . his said 
prisoner, that he may not ride about at large in the 
Army, nor suffer him to be at large in his quarters . . . 
lest he espy the secrets of the Army...” It remained 
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for King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden to recognize 
that some personnel might betray to the enemy im- 
portant information which was entrusted to them, 
He included in his Code of Articles in 1621 A. D. 
that admonition which is the forerunner of Article 
104 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, enacted 
by the United States Congress as recently as August 
1956. The King’s Article 70 stated: “Whoever, upon 
any strength, holds discourse with the enemy, more 
or lesse, without our leave, our generals, or the Gov- 
ernor of the place; shall die for it.” And his Article 
71 stated: “If it be proved that they have given the 
enemy any private intelligence, by letter or otherwise, 
without our leave as aforesaid; shall die for it.” Three 


hundred and thirty-five years later, Article 104 of 


the American Uniform Code of Military Justice now 
states; “Any person who . . . without proper authority 
knowingly . . . gives intelligence to, or communicates 
or corresponds with or holds any intercourse with 
the enemy, either directly or indirectly, shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial 
or military commission may direct.” The Articles 
of War which were written between 1621 and 1956 
were refinements of those Articles originally written 
by King Gustavus Adolphus. Those Articles pub- 
lished up to 1806 which are pertinent to this study 
of the “need-to-know” concept are: Article VIII, 
Articles of War of James II (1688); Article XIX, 
British Articles of War (1765—in force at the start 
of the American Revolution, and which first used 
the words “corresponds either directly or indirectly’’) ; 
Article 27th of the Massachusetts Articles of War 
(adopted by the Provisional Congress of Massachusetts 
Bay, April 5, 1775); Article XXVIII, American Arti- 
cles of War of 1775 (enacted June 30, 1775); Article 
19 of Section XIII of the American Articles of War 
of 1776 (enacted September 20, 1776); and Article 
57 of the American Articles of War of 1806 (enacted 
April 10, 1806) . 


As an illustration of one type of implementation 
of the Articles of War, Article 57 of the Articles dated 
1806 was cited as the basis for General Order No. 67 
which General L. Thomas published for the War De- 
partment on August 26, 1861. This General Order 
stated that: “ ‘holding correspondence with or giving 
intelligence to the enemy, either directly or indirectly,’ 
is made punishable by death or such other punish- 
ment as shall be ordered by the sentence of a Court 
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Martial. Public safety requires strict enforcement of 
this Article. It is therefore ordered that all corre- 
spondence and communication, verbally or by writing, 
printing or telegraphing, respecting operations of the 
Army or Military maneuvers on land or water, or 
respecting the troops, camps, arsenals, entrenchments, 
or military affairs within the several military districts, 
by which intelligence shall be, directly or indirectly, 
given to the enemy, without the authority and sanc- 
tion of the General in command, be and the same are 
absolutely prohibited, and, from and after the date 
of this order persons violating the same will be pro- 
ceeded against under the 57th Article of War.” 


The American Articles of War which were in force 
between 1806 and 1956 all contain an article with 
the same admonition against holding correspondence 
with or giving intelligence to the enemy, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. These are: Nnmber 46 of the 
Articles of War dated 1874 and Article 81] of the 
Articles of War, some of which were only partially 
amended, dated 1917, 1920, 1937, 1942 and 1948. 


This discussion of the Articles of War has described 
why security limitations began and how they still 
remain in effect in the rules governing the conduct 
of the soldier. Subsequent discussion shows how these 
basic security rules were refined to pertain to orders, 
to correspondence, and to restrictive classifications. 


Prior to the invention of that host of technical and 
scientific devices which comprise so many of the 
secrets of the Twentieth Century, the most important 
information to be withheld from the enemy was the 
disposition of forces, the plans of the commander for 
the utilization of his forces, and the orders by which 
the plans were to be implemented. In order to under- 
stand how the “need-to-know” concept developed, 
it is necessary to become familiar with some parts 
of the system of orders and regulations by which the 
Army was managed prior to 1921. The Commander's 
orders were usually disseminated in one of three 
ways: verbally to the commanders, by writing to the 
subordinates, and by means of the subordinates send- 
ing individuals to the Headquarters of the Com- 
mander for the purpose of copying the orders so that 
the copies could be carried to the command for dis- 
semination. It was from the latter practice that the 
American Army today retains such terms as “Orderly 
Room” and “Officer’s Orderly.” The system of pub- 
lishing Army Regulations was quite different during 
the period 1776-1921 from what it is today. Initially, 
the rules, regulations, tactics, technique, and the Ar- 
ticles of War—all the words which governed the con- 
duct of the soldier in peace and in war—were pub- 
lished in one or two small books. An illustration of 
the protection given to the military information of 
a hundred years ago is Paragraph 488 of the “General 
Regulations for the Army,” revised by General Win- 
field Scott, and the publication authorized by the Presi- 
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dent on 1 March 1825. Paragraph 488 stated that 
“Verbal Orders, addressed to officers, will be trans- 
mitted by officers, and preferably by staff officers. 
Written orders may be transmitted by orderlies. In 
this case the order would, in general, be sealed.” 


Pertinent to this study, and indicative of how in- 
formation is protected by placing a limitation upon 
the number of individuals who are afforded the in- 
formation, is the following extract from the Regu- 
lations of the Army which were published 1 May 1847: 
“Article XLVI-Marches-Par. 683 Information 
touching the movements of troops, or dispositions of 
march, will not always be put in orders; and when 
it is not, it will be imparted to such persons only as 
it may concern. Nor is anyone to expect more to 
be communicated to him than is necessary for the 
complete execution of the service required of him.” 
This was the earliest Army regulation located which 
contained the “need-to-know” concept as it is used 
today. 


Instructions regarding the protection of the orders 
which are to be disseminated can be traced, with 
minor revisions and refinements, through the Army 
Regulations which became effective from | January 
1857 until 1861. The Army Regulations published 
in 1861 contain three paragraphs which were to remain 
effective during the changes to the Regulations which 
were published in 1863, on 17 February 1881, 9 Feb- 
ruary 1889, 31 October 1895, 1 May 1901, 15 Sep- 
tember 1904, and in 1908. These instructions stated 
that: “Paragraph 556. In the field, verbal orders and 
important sealed orders are carried by officers, and, 
if possible, by Staff Officers. When orders are in 
writing, the place and time of departure will be 
marked on them, and the place and time of delivery 
on the receipt.” “Paragraph 557. Dispatches, par- 
ticularly for distant corps, should be entrusted only 
to officers to whom their contents can be confided.” 
And “Paragraph 495. Mounted soldiers are to be 
employed to carry dispatches only in special and 
urgent cases.” The refinement wherein both the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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of Closed Areas By Closed Circuit Television 


By LEE F. MALONE, Corporate Security Director 


The Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


A year or so ago, the prob- 
lem arose at the Burroughs 
Corporation as to how to cov- 
er a large “Closed Area” with- 
out establishing a twenty-four 
hour, seven-day-a-week guard 
post. We already had several 
of these and had no desire to 
add another. One such post 
was of particular interest be- 
cause of its wide control of 
the plant communications sys- 
tem after regular working hours. This post controlled 
the City Fire Alarm Box, the night telephone system, 
and the public address system throughout the plant. 





A question posed itself under the above circum- 
stances. Would it be possible, during all down peri- 
ods, to do without a guard assigned in the “Closed 
Area” if we brought the locked doors of the “Closed 
Area” to the guard stationed at the communications 
post by means of television cameras? 

Three industrial television firms were invited to 
give demonstrations of their equipment. Also, a special 
agency of the Department of Defense, which has physi- 
cal security cognizance of the area, was invited to send 
their physical security specialists to attend the demon- 
stration. 


The area to be controlled was a production floor 
area of a wing of one of our industrial plants. It was 
necessary to cover the main entrance to the area, which 
entrance was equipped with an electric lock; also the 
door to the fire exit stairwell, which was protected 
by a panic bar lock equipped with a plate glass ob- 
struction behind the bar. The third perimeter open- 
ing to the “Closed Area” was a freight elevator door 
which was sealed closed by the use of box car seals. 
These doors are the only entrances to this “Closed Area 
A,” housing the assembly of components which it is 
impossible to store appropriately during down periods. 
Within the physical confines of “Closed Area A’’ is 
“Closed Area B,” which is of a higher designation of 
control responsibilities. This area has two entrances. 
One is the main entrance which is equipped with an 
electric lock, and the other is a fire exit door which is 
equipped with a panic type padlock installation on 
the inside of the door. 


During the demonstration conference, which was 
attended by the security representatives invited, it 
was very apparent that the industrial television in- 
stallation alone would not do the job. The writer 
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suggested the addition of open “mikes” in the area 
in conjunction with the television system. To get ade- 
quate coverage, the determination was made that it 
would be necessary to install one television camera 
which would cover both the main entrance to “Closed 
Area A” and the main entrance to “Closed Area B.” 
A second television camera would be installed to cover 
the fire exit and the adjacent sealed elevator door 
to “Closed Area A.”” A third television camera would 
be installed to cover the fire exit to ‘Closed Area B.”’ 
An open “mike” would be installed by the main en- 
trance to “Closed Area A” and another by the main 
entrance to “Closed Area B.” A third open “mike” 
would be installed between the fire exit and the 
freignt elevator door to “Closed Area A.” The pur- 
pose of the open “mikes” was to bring any noise of 
opening and closing of doors, or any other area noises, 
to the attention of the monitoring guard and in- 
sure his immediate and detailed observation of the 
television monitoring consoles. 


The communications guard post would be equipped 
with three monitors so that the doors to the “Closed 
Area A” and “Closed Area B” would be constantly 
before him. This post would also be equipped with 
a speaker in order for the guard to be able to hear 
any area noises picked up by the open “mikes.” 

(Continued on page 34) 


Monitoring station for closed circuit 
television system. 
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SECURITY ano TECHNOLOGY 


By JOSEPH J. LIEBLING Assistant for Security to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel and the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. 


ore and more people in our huge organiza- 
tions—whether private or Government—are 
realizing that the magnitude of operations 
and the resulting divisions of responsibility are placing 
a tremendous burden on the “think power” of our 
management people. To complicate matters, the com- 
plexities and dispersal of these operations prohibit ex 
ecutives, managers, and supervisors from acting inde- 
pendently. The real significance then is the fact that we 
fully recognize our interdependence and are coordi- 
nating our efforts towards a common goal, internation- 
al peace. 


In this era of advanced air space technology, the 
atomic weapons field and ballistic missiles, the here- 
tofore isolationist principle of self-preservation on 
the part of individual governments in the acquiescence 
to international agreements has become secondary to 
the absolute requirement for collective security of the 
free world. Such interdependence among allied na- 
tions from a political, economic standpoint has brought 
with it extremely complex problems. 


In order to build an adequate defense among these 
nations, it is necessary to maintain current and con- 
tinuous technological superiority through advancéd 
research and development and production of the 
latest types of aircraft, missiles, and other equipments. 
This progress in itself is not enough, but at the same 
time we must deny hostile nations access to the critical 
data, performance characteristics, and techniques of 
design for these weapons, which they must have to 
keep abreast. These developments later reflect them- 
selves in military operational use and, therefore, the 
gap must be widened to the point that the arsenal 
of military potential for ourselves and for our allied 
nations is in effect the deterrent for any aggression. 


Here is where the difficult task of security comes 
into play. The widespread dissemination of data 
in our own country and on an international basis 
make an “airtight” security program both impossible 
and impracticable. Scientific groups and institutions 
require access to the data if we are to reap the bene- 
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JOSEPH J. LIEBLING 


The Assistant for Security is responsible for 
administration, supervision, and coordination of 
security and intelligence matters pertaining to 
the USAF research and development and materiel 
fields on a domestic and international basis. Mr. 
Liebling was the first civilian authorized as a 
security review official for information intended 
for public release. He is the originator of the se- 
curity Classification directive applied to military 
technical developments. He is the Air Force au- 
thority for reviewing the security aspects in- 
volved in the international traffic in arms and 
export control, and for the program of increased 
sharing of information with our allies on re- 
search and development and production. 

He attended Brooklyn College and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

Mr. Liebling began his Government career in 
1941 and since that time has worked in the fields 
of public relations, intelligence, security review, 
export control, and security policy on a domestic 
and international basis. He has received the 
Meritorious Civil Service Award in 1947 and in 
1954; and the Superior Accomplishment Award 
in 1956. In 1956 he also received the Exceptional 
Civil Service Gold Medal Award which is the 
highest Air Force civilian decoration. Mr. Lieb- 
ling is the recipient of the Arthur S. Flemming 
Award for 1957 as “one of the ten outstanding 
young men in the Federal Government.” 


He is a member of the Air Force Association 
and the American Society of International Law. 











fits of their combined production effort. We must 

exchange information with other nations to assist them 

technologically. We must develop indigenous produc- 

tion capability abroad to enhance a stable economic 

foundation for those governments. In a totalitarian 
(Continued on page 32) 




















“SELLING” SECURITY © 


HAROLD D. KNAPP 
MANAGER, 
SECURITY PLANS AND CONTROLS 
DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The safeguarding of classified projects is one of the 
most severe problems facing American industry en- 
gaged in defense work. The Department of Defense 
has spelled out for industrial contractors its require- 
ments for security observance. The physical safeguards 
and proper procedures for handling classified ma- 
terials are very clearly and carefully enumerated and 
explained in a Department of Defense document en- 
titled “INDUSTRIAL SECURITY MANUAL FOR 
SAFEGUARDING CLASSIFIED INFORMATION.” 
Complying with Department of Defense specific re- 
quirements is a relatively routine matter and involves 
such material safeguards as: putting the proper locks 
on the proper cabinets, assigning guards to restricted 
areas, receipting for classified materials as directed, 
etc.—but—real security is not that simple. To pre- 
serve America’s technological lead time, to keep the 
scientific advantages that we have, to prevent our 
enemies from knowing what we are doing the moment 
we are doing it, requires an awareness, an alertness 
on the part of individuals. This cannot be acquired 
by requisition or purchase of the required material 
safeguards. 


The individual is the key to effective security— 
and yet, it is this person, generally speaking, who has 
been most neglected in both industrial and military 
security programming. He has been neglected be- 
cause the stringent requirements of security are most 
frequently dictated to him and are usually in conflict 
with his American heritage of freedom of thought, 
effort and exchange of information. He has been 
neglected because he has not been “sold” on the need 
for security—rather, he has been “told.” He has been 
neglected because the only incentive offered for his 
complete cooperation has been a negative one. Specif- 
ically, he is constantly quoted to from the Espionage 
Act of 1938 and informed of his personal liability 
should he be responsible for a violation or compro- 
mise. 

The employee of a defense contractor, this key to 
effective security, must first understand the need for 
abiding by security regulations; secondly, must be 
made .sympathetic to the need; thirdly, must, of his 
own volition, have the desire to cooperate. 


This makes an intangible of the security problem 
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which cannot be solved by writing rules and regula- 
tions or putting locks on sales and doors. The solu- 
tion of this problem, industry-wide, requires a sell- 
ing’ job—one that will educate and inspire the em- 
ployee to act willingly and diligently regarding se- 
curity procedures. 


At RCA, we are making an all-out drive to “sell” 
security to every employee. Borrowing from the past 
valuable experiences of branches of the military serv- 
ices and industrial defense partners, RCA has de- 
veloped a “Security Awareness Program,” designed to 
make RCA employees want to abide by the security 
restrictions placed upon them. Our effort is not 
directed towards spies and saboteurs, but rather to- 
wards carelessness and indifference to security proce- 
dures. 


There are approximately fourteen thousand people 
at RCA connected with Department of Defense proj- 
ects. These people are located in seven plants and 
laboratories throughout the country. 

The program was initiated by a series of personal- 
ized lectures given to all personnel involved in defense 
work. These lectures have been given to groups ol 
from twenty to two thousand people, depending upon 
the locations and physical capacity available for as- 
sembling people. In realistic language and form, this 
lecture-presentation brings security down-to-earth and 
explains to the employee, in simplified terms, what 
our country and our company are “buying” with se- 
curity. 


In order to remove the stigma of “witch hunt” and 
the frequently antagonistic attitude towards security, 
we purposely stayed away from quotations of the 
Espionage laws or the telling of spy stories. We do 
not want to create an atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
among our employees—the feeling that everybody is 
a spy leaning over their shoulders. We strongly point 
out that carelessness and indifference are the main 
culprits involved in security malpractices. To em- 
phasize this point, we created an innocuous, fictitious 
characterization to personify this carelessness and in- 
difference. This gremlin-like character was first in- 
troduced in our presentations on slides. He was de- 


( Continued on page 42) 
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one headache you don’t need! 
(fringe benefits for your guard force) 


Steadily increasing fringe benefits are pre-eminent 
among the cost factors in the profit squeeze all manage- 
ment is facing. 

The national average is more than 20% of total pay- 
roll costs... with some concerns paying 50%! Obviously, 
these fringe benefits are going to keep rising. 

In most employment areas nothing can be done about 
this condition. But Security Service by Burns can wipe 
out fringe benefit payments to the non-productive em- 
ployees needed for plant protection. 

As a matter of fact, a survey of American Industry 
showed that the simple and efficient shift to Burns 
Contract Guard Service could save management some 
25% on these services. 

You buy a complete package. Burns pays all fringe 
benefits—overtime— vacations—Social Security —insur- 
ance—the works...and provides ’round-the-clock super- 
vision at no cost to you. 

Equally important, Burns guards are not just bodies. 
They’re thoroughly trained in every aspect of security 
...from basic guard duties through first-aid and fire 


prevention. And their training is continuous. They are 
constantly kept up on “‘spit, polish and procedures” by 
on-the-job training programs. 

Thus, in addition to the very real savings in dollars 
Burns Services provides, you are assured of a thoroughly 
responsible, thoroughly capable, tamper-proof organi- 
zation protecting your valuable plant, equipment and 
products. 

We are convinced that a detailed survey of your par- 
ticular security program -will reveal some rather spec- 
tacular opportunities, not only to save—but to increase 
the efficiency of that program. This applies to all sorts 
of organizations, from banks to warehouses, from 
breweries to missile-makers. 

Such a survey will be made at no cost or obligation— 
at your convenience. Incidentally, a good many of our 
clients are handling classified contracts for the U. S. 
Government. 

May we send you a copy of our brochure, “‘it takes 
more than fences’? You'll find it worth the reading. 


Write or call... 


. SECURITY 






Offices in principal cities I 3 U ' Ins throughout the world 
SERVICES 


“a 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. ° EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















Administration of Security In Industry 


“By ARTHUR C. LINK, COMPANY SECURITY OFFICER 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


We at the Western Electric Com- 
pany consider our security obli- 
gations very seriously. We have 
organized to meet our solemn obli- 
gation to the Nation by insuring 
proper indoctrination of all em- 
ployees involved in Government 
work, to keep it ever before them, 
and to check results by an adequate 
system of inspection routines. 


At our headquarters in New 
York we have long had a Security 
Organization which supplies guid- 
ance to an appointed key security 
man at each Company location. 
Periodic meetings are held to as- 
sure that our security program is 
up to date. 


To many people, the word “se- 
curity” in the past has meant plant 
protection—patrolman and _ fences 
to safeguard property, whereas it 
now encompasses a much broader 
definition to thousands.of Western 
Electric people. 


They are the men and women 
who work at more than one hun- 
dred different company locations 
across the country on such projects 
as the Distant Early Warning Line 
of radar stations, Nike guided mis- 
sile systems, and other classified 
projects. 


The responsibility for safeguard- 
ing classified material is shared 
alike by the Western Electric em- 
ployee and management. Employ- 
ees, of course, are personally re- 
sponsible for the material to which 
they have access. The Company, on 
the other hand, goes to great lengths 
to help the individual employee 
play it safe by furnishing all the 
physical accouterments of keeping 
a secret. These include cabinets, 
safes, classified waste containers, 
fencing and other barriers, guards, 
patrol services, and alarm systems. 
When adequate protection cannot 
be afforded in any other way, seg- 
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Arthur C. Link, Security Officer of 
the Western Electric Company since 
November 1953, has had an extensive 
background in this important func- 
tion. 

Born and raised in Chicago, Mr. 


Link attended the Lewis Institute 
there (now part of Illinois Institute 
of Technology) and Northwestern 
University. He joined the Western 
Electric Company at Chicago in 1911 
where he handled drafting and engi- 
neering activities in connection with 
special telephone apparatus. He left 
during World War I to serve with 
the U. S. Army in France. After serv- 
ing in various posts of responsibility 
at Western Electric’s vast Chicago 
plant from 1918 to 1948 where he 
rose to the ranks of Works Comptrol- 
ler and Assistant Works Manager, 
Mr. Link moved in 1948 to the New 
York headquarters of the Company 
as an Administrative Officer. Here 
he became Director of Organizational 
Planning and conducted studies of 
Western’s vast and complete structure. 


During the past five years, as Com- 
pany Security Officer, Mr. Link has 
instituted, coordinated, and adminis- 
tered a nation-wide security program. 


Mr. Link is a member of the Ameri- 
can Ordnance Association, the Rail- 
road-Machinery Club of N. Y., the 
Larchmont (N. Y.) Yacht Club, The 
New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
the American Rocket Society. With 
his wife Marcia he lives in Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


regated areas are set aside for the 
performance of classified work. 

In accordance with local instruc- 
tions, each Division of the Company 
conducts security inspections to 
keep all personnel alert. Teams of 
employees in each working group 
are trained to carry out after-hour 
spot inspections of safes, files, desk 
tops, and even desk drawers to 
make sure that classified material 
is properly secured. The Company 
Security Organization conducts se- 
curity surveys on a periodic basis 
at all locations handling classified 
information. Such surveys assist the 
local management in clearing up 
any problems and assuring the 
maintenance of an effective security 
program. 

We should indeed be shortsight- 
ed if we did not realize that our 
position as a Company engaged in 
important defense work makes us 
a prime target for espionage effort. 
It follows that those of us who work 
here are targets also. 


For example, personnel working 
on the Distant Early Warning 
(DEW) Line were targets of a 
steady stream of propaganda broad- 
cast by a female disk jockey remi- 
niscent of the nefarious World War 
II spellbinder Tokyo Rose. Dubbed 
Moscow Molly, she became a favor- 
ite of a wide Arctic audience. One 
employee reported that Molly often 
made specific remarks about people 
or incidents along the Line—aimed 
at the demoralization of civilians 
and military personnel in the 
North. She accurately listed items 
arriving on incoming planes and 
sometimes iold workers subtle de- 
tails of family life at home. 


Incidents such as these, while not 
resulting in compromise, indicate 
the desire and ability of a potential 
enemy to penetrate within our 


(Continued on page 38) 
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You Save with 
ALL-ALUMINUM 
Chain Link Fencing 
...No Maintenance Means 


Low 


For real economy you can’t beat 
all-aluminum chain link fencing. 
It’s better looking when new, 
stays good looking because it 
can’t rust. For the same reason, 
aluminum fencing lasts several 
times as long, eliminates replace- 
ment of rust-weakened sections. 
And aluminum fencing requires 
no protection from corrosive 
gases and fumes in industrial 
areas. 

There are additional savings in 
putting up all-aluminum chain 
link fencing. Its light weight re- 
duces shipping and handling 
costs, makes it easier and faster 
to erect. These advantages are 
greater if aluminum posts and 
fittings are also used. 


Watch Reynolds All-Family 
Television Program “DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV. 


Cost 


High quality all-aluminum 
fencing is now readily available. 
It will pay you to investigate. 
For more information on this 
no-maintenance fencing call the 
Reynolds office near you, or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. 
Box 1800-NK, Louisville 1, Ky. 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made wit 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM }3 

















The problems of subversion and security have com- 
manded a great deal of our attention during the past 
few years. Many prominent citizens and citizen groups 
have voiced opinions, alarms, and condemnations con- 
cerning the handling of these problems by the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our national Gov- 
ernment. 

The problems themselves are not new. Each major 
crisis in our national history has involved similar 
problems. During the Revolution, George Washing- 
ton had to cope with internal subversion and espion- 
age with little or no machinery for effectively dealing 
with the situation. The Civil War period saw an 
even more bitter struggle to maintain the integrity 
of our Federal Government. The emotional atmos- 
phere prevailing during that period prompted the 
development and application of some of the most 
arbitrary devices imaginable for testing the loyalty 
of citizens to the Government. 

Our current preoccupation with the threat to our 
governmental system and institutions posed by Com- 
munism deals with one fundamental difference. That 
is, while our previous security problems have involved 
primarily the attempt to thwart our realization of 
independence, division from within, or the threat 
against our freedom, we are now fighting an inter- 
national conspiracy to overturn not only the govern- 
mental institutions of this country, but those of all 
other countries governed under a non-communist sys- 
tem. Further, the problem is broadened today by 
the fact that present subversive efforts are highly or- 
ganized, better financed, and are based to a large ex- 
tent upon a psychointellectual appeal designed to 
transcend national loyalties. True, Moscow is the 
mecca of all Communists, but they see the USSR as 
an instrument rather than an end in their goal to 
realize the “rewards” of proletarian rule. 

However, in order to get our present concern with 
the internal protection of national security into better 
perspective, it might be interesting to review some of 
the security problems in our history and how our 
forebears dealt with them. 

Our fledgling Continental Army in 1776 had many 


(Continued on page 35) 


PARALLELS IN HISTORY 


By JOHN G. CONNELL, Jr. 
Assistant for Security & Personnel 
Office of the Administrative Assistant 

Office, Secretary of The Army 











ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


JOHN G. CONNELL, JR. 


Born in Atlanta, Georgia, September 26, 1914, 
where he attended elementary and high school. 
Graduated from Tech High School 1933. Entered 
Government service in 1935 at U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Was Assistant 
Chief of Appointments Section, Personnel Divi- 
sion, U. S. Housing Authority from 1939 to 1940. 
Transferred to Office, Secretary of War in De- 
cember 1940 as a Liaison Representative of Civil- 
ian Personnel Division. Became Personnel Man- 
ager, Office, Secretary of War in July 1942. En- 
tered Army as Private May 1943; attended. Air 
Force OCS, Miami Beach, and commissioned 2nd 
Lt. 1 April 1944; transferred from Air Force to 
OSS in July 1945; released from active duty 
January 1946 and returned to position as Person- 
nel Manager. Attended George Washington Uni- 
versity night school 1938 to 1941 to 1946 to 1952. 
Received AA Degree from George Washington 
University 1948 graduating from that University 
with BA Degree in Government on 28 May 1952. 


In addition to the position of Personnel Man- 
ager for the Office, Secretary of the Army, he 
has also served, concurrently, in the following 
capacities in the Department of the Army: 


Chairman, Army Security Screening Board. 

Member, Army Board for Correction of 

Military Records. 

Vice-Chairman, Department of Army Blood 

Donor Program 

Member, Board of Directors, Department of 

Army Welfare Fund 

Member, Advisory Committee on Civilian 

Awards 

Member, Performance Rating Committee. 

He now lives with his wife and two daugh- 
ters, ages 5 and 9 years, in Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Bad News for Burglars from 
the Producers of the World's 
Finest Protective Equipment 


‘Silent Sound’ 
Insures 


Three- 
Dimensional 
Protection 


Using sound waves 
too high to be 
heard by the hu- 
man ear, the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm System 
saturates the entire protected area, wall to wall,-floor to 
ceiling, with a network of ‘silent sound’ waves that pene- 
trate every cubic inch of space. Any attempt to enter dis- 
turbs the wave pattern, instantly triggers an alarm! Even 
a lock-in doesn’t stand a chance, because once the sys- 
tem is turned on, his first move betrays him. 





Kidde engineer points to incon- 
spicuous Ultrasonic transmitter. 


What’s more, the unbeatable Kidde system cannot be 
bypassed or sabotaged without giving an alarm. It can 
be easily carried by one man and plugs into any standard 
electrical outlet. 


When installed in accordance with regulations of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories the system qualifies for certification. 
For more information, send today for Kidde’s Ultrasonic 
Alarm Booklet. 


Burglar-Proof 





Tiny Device Traps Thieves With 
‘Invisible Light’ 


Designed specifically for low-cost, efficient protection of 
out-of-door areas and large indoor spaces, the tamper- 
proof Kidde Photo-Electric Burglar Alarm System pro- 
jects an invisible beam of ‘black light’ over an effective 
range of 900 feet. Through mirrors the beam can be 
“bent” up to 90°. Any interruption of the ‘black light’ 
beam, or any attempt to bypass the system with another 
light beam disturbs the frequency modulated waves and 
instantly sounds the alarm. 





Security Chief checks alignment 
of Photo-Electric projector. 
The entire system consists of a projector (shown above) 
and a receiver, each about 10%” long and 61” in diam- 
eter, neither requiring any special wiring. Transistors 
conserve space, lengthen equipment life, eliminate tube 
replacement problems. Approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. Ideal for proprietary systems, the Kidde Photo- 
Electric Burglar Alarm System gives the best long distance 
protection at the lowest possible cost. Write today for 

Kidde’s Photo-Electric Burglar Alarm System booklet. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 





715 Main St., Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Ultrasonic Division 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., Montreal — Toronto 














By RICHARD J. HEALY 


assistant dircetor of industrial relations for security 
The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


DURING. FILMING—Harry Bumble (Eugene Knight, Jr.), 
fictional young engineer, is shown seated at his desk for a scene 
in the award-winning Ramo-Wooldridge “Security Is Your 
Responsibility” motion picture. Standing next to the desk is 
cameraman Glenn Dodge, with Jack Smith, production super- 


visor, behind the camera. 


Phe annual “Oscar” awards presented in Hollywood 
accrue international attention for the film city and 
its motion pictures. 

Lesser known are the annual awards presented by 
the Industry Film Producers Association. 

lop industrial film honors were recently bestowed 
by the latter organization on The Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corporation’s security indoctrination film, “Security 
Is Your Responsibility,” when the film won a First 
Award plaque in the IFPA annual competition. 

Naturally, I was pleased that a film with which I 
had been associated from the beginning as technical 
adviser had won top film honors. My previous back- 
ground in motion picture production had been only 
asa spectator. 

Just what is behind the preparation and filming 


of an award winning industrial motion picture? 
Let’s go back a little— 
In 1955, we in the security department at Ramo- 
Wooldridge were in the process of developing a com- 
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“SECURITY 1S YOUR RESPONSIBILITY” 















plete security program to appeal to intelligent, ana- 
lytical thinking scientists working on some of the 
most sensitive research projects in the country. As a 
part of this program it was felt that a motion picture 
might be of value in the security education of the 


scientists. 

We enlisted the services of our public relations de 
partment with whom we have always worked closely, 
and outlined our project requirement. 

The public relations attitude was projected into ow 
initial meeting. 

Although we personally were interested in security 
programs, we realized that many people regard in- 
dustrial security as a dull, dry subject, and if a film 
were to be produced it would have to have a new, 
fresh, interesting, entertaining and attention-getting 
approach to be successful. 


The theme of most security films produced in the 
past had evolved around the spy, the patriotic ap- 


(Continued on page 41) 


FILM AWARD PRESEN- 
TATION—Richard J. Healy, 
assistant director of indus- 
trial relations for security 
accepts the Industry Film 
Producers Association award 
plaque from Warner Broth- 
ers actress Joanne Barnes, on 
behalf of The Ramo-Woold- 
ridge Corporation. “Security 
Is Your Responsibility,” The 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corpora- 
tion’s security indoctrination 
film, won First Award honors 
in the annual IFPA compe- 
tition. 
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Now Available... 
INSULATED and NON-INSULATED 


Security Filing Cabinets 


LETTER AND LEGAL SIZES 


Insulated Files—2- and 4-drawer models 
Non-Insulated Files—4- and 5-drawer models 









These cabinets comply with the security requirements of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10501, from which the following is quoted: 





“Top secret defense material shall be protected in 
storage by the most secure facilities possible.” 


They also comply with the security policy outlined in Gen- 
eral Services Administration Bulletin No. 170, dated June 
27, 1955. 

Standard equipment on both models is a manipulation 
proof combination lock, certified Group 1 Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. They will withstand surreptitious entry attack 
for a minimum period of twenty minutes. 





FIVE-DRAWER NON-INSU- 
LATED SECURITY CABINET 


FOUR-DRAWER NON-INSU- 
LATED SECURITY CABINET 


The new NON-INSULATED cabinets are another HerringsHalle 
Marvin FIRST. They are specially designed for the protection 
of classified materials in areas where fire is not a primary 
hazard and where floor loading is a problem. They are sturdily 
constructed of heavy materials. These cabinets are certified 
by the Standards Division of the General Services Administra- 
tion to comply with the test requirements of Interim Federal 
Specifications AA-F-00358a (GSA-FSS) dated February 11, 1957, 
for a Class 3 Cabinet. 










FOUR-DRAWER INSULATED 
SECURITY CABINET 


TWO-DRAWER INSULATED 
SECURITY CABINET 


wy 


The INSULATED cabinets are designed to provide both fire and 
burglar resistance. They have been tested and approved by the 
Standards Division of General Services Administration to com- 
ply with the test requirements of Interim Federal Specifica- 
tions AA-F-00357A for a Class 2 Cabinet. 


Write today for detailed 
information and prices. 





HERRING*HALL*MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


<<a HAMILTON, OHIO © Builders of the United States Silver Storage Vaults at West Point 








BRANCH OFFICES IN: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Boston, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, Detroit, Denver, San Francisco, Houston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Toronto. 











Western Regional 


Activities 


By THOMAS J. O’NEILL 


Security Officer, Stanford Research Institute 
and Western Regional Coordinator of 
Information, ASIS. 


“Look West, young man, for 
ASIS leadership in 1958” 
might well be the slogan of 
members in the Western Reg- 
ion, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing activities: two new 
chapters have already been 
formed this year; plans for 
at least four more chapters 
are being made; the existing 
chapters are all mapping vig-- 
orous programs for the year; 
and plans for the 1959 con- 
vention to be held at the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
Angeles, September 21-23, 1959, are being made 
by an enthusiastic Southern California group. 





The two new chapters, San Diego and Arizona, were 
granted charters in January. Efforts to form the Ari- 
zona chapter were spearheaded by John McCauley 
of the General Electric Computer Department in 
Phoenix, while the San Diego effort was headed by 
George Higgins of Convair at San Diego. Both chap- 
ters have now elected officers and are making plans 
for attractive programs to include a material expansion 
of members during the coming year. 

Four additional chapters are in formative stages at 
Santa Barbara, Ogden, Sacramento, and Seattle. Pe- 
tition signatures are now being collected by Donald 
Gearhart at General Electric, TEMPO in Santa Bar- 
bara; by David Troupe at Marquardt Aviation in 
Ogden; and by Raymond Grady at Aerojet-General 
in Sacramento. Glenn Dierst of the Boeing Airplane 
Company is actively soliciting support for a chapter 
in Seattle. 

The 1959 convention at the Los Angeles Ambassador 
Hotel is expected to be an exceptional affair. Out- 
standing facilities are being made available to include 
the internationally known Cocoanut Grove for the 
convention banquet, complete with orchestra and the 
floor show which will be currently playing there. The 
Cocoanut Grove always features a top orchestra and 
entertainment. However, the 1959 convention ban- 
quet will be but one feature to look forward to at 
the Los Angeles convention/seminar, according to 
the predictions of the Southern California chapter 
members. 

Both the Northern California chapter, led by Bert 
Inman, Westinghouse, and the Southern California 
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chapter, led by George Thomson, North American 
Aviation, are planning outstanding seminars to take 
place in May. The Southern California chapter on 
May 14 at the Ambassador Hotel is having a half-day 
seminar and dinner meeting at which they expect to 
have a nationally known figure as the dinner speaker. 
Plans are being made to accommodate as many as 
400 members and guests for the dinner because each 
member of the Southern California chapter is expected 
to bring at least one member of his top management. 
A large number of additional guests is being invited. 
The Northern California chapter is making plans for 
a two-day seminar in May at the Villa Hotel in San 
Mateo, with Government representatives from the 
Department of Defense in Washington participating 
in the program. A large attendance is expected. 
Considerable enthusiasm has been indicated by the 
attendance at the chapter meetings held to date this 
year. For example, the Southern California chapter 
had 124 in attendance at their January 16 dinner 
meeting at the Chapman Park Hotel in Los Angeles. 
The Northern California chapter had 63 present 
at a dinner meeting held at Treasure Island in San 
Francisco on February 18. Both the San Diego and 
Arizona chapters have now had their organizational 
meetings and are planning to expand their activities. 
Because of the amount of activity in the region, 
Regional Vice-President Richard J. Healy recently 
announced the appointment of three members in 
the region to assist in the more active areas. Robert 
Dennis, System Development Corporation, Santa Mo- 
nica, California, has agreed to serve as coordinator 
of regional membership activities. Paul Crews, Nor- 
throp Aviation, Hawthorne, California, has assumed 
the responsibility for the coordination of placement 
in the region, and Thomas J. O'Neill, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Menlo Park, California, is acting as 
Regional Coordinator of Information. In a letter to 
all members in the region, it was announced by Vice- 
President Healy that each of the three appointees 
would act in a liaison capacity between the national 
headquarters and chapters in the region and would 
coordinate chapter activities within the region. 


Under Healy’s dynamic leadership, the Western 
Region of ASIS plans to have more chapters, more 
members, more everything when we descend on Wash- 
ington for the 1958 national convention! Again we 
say, “Look West, young man.” 
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Chapter Activities 


TOP ROW LEFT: Chairman Bert D. Inman of Westinghouse opens meeting of Northern California Chapter; 

MIDDLE ROW LEFT: At the January 16 Southern California chapter meeting, George Higgins shows Dick Healy 
the signed petition requesting a charter for the San Diego chapter. 

BOTTOM ROW LEFT: Don D. Darling (pen in hand), Security Chief, ARDC, gives information to a group at the 
Southern California meeting. 

TOP ROW RIGHT: Joyce Traynor, Stanford Research Institute, goes over notes of Northern California Chapter 
meeting with Chairman Bert D. Inman, Westinghouse, and LCDR Ray Nieman and Lt. Col. Clem Slattery, the latter 
two from the Fort Holabird Faculty. 

MIDDLE ROW RIGHT: Along with the 124 members and guests attending the January 16 meeting of the Southern 
California chapter at the Chapman Park Hotel in Los Angeles were: L. to R., Bert Inman, Chairman of the Northern Cali- 
fornia chapter; Richard Healy, Western Regional Vice-President; John Buckley, 2nd Vice-President and Member of 
the Board of Directors, George Thomson, Chairman, Southern California chapter; and Ross Miller, Member of the 
Board of Directors. 

Southern California chapter, welcomes the 124 members and 


BOTTOM ROW RIGHT: George Thomson, Chairman, 
guests to the dinner meeting held on January 16 at the Chapman Park Hotel in Los Angeles. 


MORE CHAPTER PICTURES APPEAR ON FOLLOWING PAGE. 














Top left: George Thomson, Chairman, Southern 
Califernia Chapter, right, and Ross Miller, left, 
members of the Board of Directors, standing in front 
of one of the Palms in the Cocoanut Grove, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, invite you to attend the Convention 
September 21-23, 1959. 

Bottom left: Members present at a recent Pitts- 
burgh Chapter meeting. 

Reading right column top to bottom: Officers and 
members of Arizona Chapter of ASIS; (Il. to. r.), 
Floyd J. Rondeau, Security Officer, Arizona Public 
Service; Carl Pryor, Security Supervisor, Sperry 
Phoenix Company; Fred W. Omnus, Supt. Security 
Dept. Reynolds Metals Company, ASIS Chairman; 
M. H. Curry, Security Officer, AiResearch Mfg. 
Co. of Arizona, ASIS Secretary; John F. McCauley, 
Specialist, Security & Safety, General Electric Co., 
ASIS Vice-Chairman; Carl J. Nelson, Vernon Tool 
Company of Arizona; Al G. King, Phoenix Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Company, ASIS Treasurer; G. K. Teffeau, 
Engineering Coordinator, AiResearch Mfg. Co. of 
Arizona. 

Officers & Members of Newly-Formed San Diego 
Chapter of ASIS, L. to R., Front Row: Frank G. 
Merritt, Convair, San Diego, Chief of Industrial Se- 
curity: Frank X. Burkhouse, Convair-Astronautics, 
Security Officer; George D. Higgins, Jr., Convair Cor- 
porate Director of Industrial Security, Chairman; 
Leslie E. Gehres, Ryan Aeronautical Company, Man- 
ager of Employee Relations, Vice Chairman; Richard 
J. Healy, Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation, Security 
Manager, ASIS Vice President, Western Region; L. 
to R., Back Row: Steve B. Dudley, BAR-San Diego, 
Security Specialist; Robert W. Rayburn, AFPR-San 
Diego, Security Officer; Stuart F. Brown; John T. 
Iles, General Atomic, Security Officer; Frank L. 
Cook, Convair-Astronautics, Security Officer; Rush 
G. Glick, Convair-San Diego, Supervisor of Security 
& Investigation, Treasurer; Jay R. Colvin, AFPR-San 
Diego, Chief Security Division, Secretary; William E. 
Bowman, Convair-Astronautics, Chief of Industrial 
Security 

Detroit Chapter meeting, L. to R., John Sutherland, 
Treasurer; John Johnson; Lee F. Malone, Chairman; 
Eugene B. Kelly, Secretary; and Joseph Keeley, 
Vice Chairman. 

L. to R.: Everett W. Smith, John P. Johnson Char- 
les Mitchell, Al Langleis, Paul Clark, Clayton Van 
Auken of the Detroit Chapter. 
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A careless word, a thoughtless hint, dozen saboteurs. Don’t talk about 
may cause incalculable trouble for your what you see, hear or do at your work. 
country and your company. Most Don’t give a listener anything to carry 
people would resent it bitterly if they with him. This is the essence of RCA’s 
were accused of disloyalty. Yet their security program. “Security Sense is 


indiscretion may do more harm than a Common Sense.” 
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na nearly monthly basis for the past two years 

specially cleared and selected representatives 

of Government and industry from all sections 
of the United States have been taking planes, trains, 
buses, or private autos to Baltimore, Maryland. 


On arrival at this busy seaport on Chesapeake 
Bay, these men and women, some of them officers 
and others civilians, are guided to the industrial flats 
of Southeast Baltimore, some five miles from its center, 
where the Department of the Army's Fort Holabird 
is located. This location is an appropriate one for 
the two industrial security courses of the Department 
of Defense as Fort Holabird is surrounded by indus- 
try. There is a yeast factory to the South; a soap fac- 
tory to the West; a jelly and jam factory to the North, 
and the World’s largest tidewater steel plant to the 
East. Inside the fort itself are the huge buildings 
that once housed a brewery. 


As generally scheduled, the Department of Defense 
Industrial Security Orientation Course is given the 
first three weeks of the month. This course is pri- 
marily for Government representatives—cognizant off- 
cers, field inspectors and their associates—who not 
only want to know the what and why of the program 
but its operational aspects of’ who and how; where 


oO” 


Department of 
Industrial Securit 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRANKLIN E. JORDAN, M.IL., U 


and when. The Industrial Security Management 
Course is one week. It is primarily for security off- 
cers and their associates of private industry, although 
other levels of management are welcomed. This 
course stresses the what and why of the industrial se- 
curity program since management is not concerned 
with the administrative details of Government agen- 
cies. Up to 1958, almost 1,000 Government repre- 
sentatives and nearly 700 management representatives 
had graduated from the courses. 

Government representatives, who are for the most 
part officers of the Armed Forces, are quartered on 
the post in renovated World War II barracks. Man- 
agement representatives usually make the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, in midtown, their residence. They are 
taken to and from the post each day by bus. 

Both groups, however, open their courses with a 
breakfast at the Fort Holabird Officers’ Open Mess 
where they are welcomed by the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Post and then given their initial orienta- 
tion. Service personnel are told to be sure they have 
enough copies of their orders, and Government civil- 
ians are reminded that their courtesy post exchange 
privileges do not include cigarettes. For their non- 
school hours, students are reminded of Baltimore’s 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Regular classroom lectures also are varied by infor- 
PHOTOGRAPHS TOP OF PAGE READING mal and formal panel discussions climaxed by this top 
LEFT TO RIGHT. level policy panel from DOD. This panel, held at the 
Initial view of Fort Holabird from the Indus- a be ang bao ee ae ee 
trial Security students’ bus as it approaches Gate : 
13—main entrance to the post which was estab- 

lished during World War I. 
Over the breakfast coffee cups at the Fort 
Holabird Officers’ Open Mess, students are wel- 
comed by Major General Richard G. Prather, 
Post Commander and Commandant of its school, 
and Colonel Thomas M. Larner, Assistant Com- 

mandant. 
Highlight of the courses is the pre-graduation 
banquet addressed by some outstanding figure 
in the field of security. Here Colonel Sidney S. 
Rubenstein, USAF, of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, describes some of the problems of 
declassification of documents to an Industrial 

Security Management class. 

The Armed Forces Team—Army, Navy, Air 
Force and their close associate, the FBI, are all 











represented at the banquet. Left to Right are More formal classroom lectures and conferences are 
Major General Richard G. Prather, Rear Admi- interspersed with trips to the DOD Central Index Files | 
ral Robert B. Goldman (Ret.), Mr. James J. and ‘to classrooms of the Technical Subjects Branch 
Kelly of the FBI, Colonel Sidney S. Rubenstein where cutaway training aids illustrate the basic prin- 
of the Air Force, and Colonel Thomas M. Larner, ciples of locking devices required for security protec- 

Assistant Commandant of Fort Holabird’s schools. tion. 
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Industrial Security Courses (Continued ) 

historical and cultural attractions from Fort McHenry, 
birthplace of the Star Spangled Banner, to the grave 
of the poet, Edgar Allen Poe. Students also are 
reminded there is no security for their reputations 
or pocketbooks if they visit Baltimore’s BBB Block 
of bars, burlesque, and bruisers. 


Following orientation, students assemble in a mod- 
ern three-story school building where the Army, as 
the operational agency for the Department of Defense, 
has set aside a special classroom for these industrial 
security courses and equipped it with a generous sup- 
ply of visual and audio training aids. Here their 
instructors, which include representatives of all three 
military departments, and numerous guest lecturers 
present more than half a hundred different phases 
of the program in fifty-minute sessions with ten- 
minute smoke breaks and a midmorning and mid- 
afternoon coffee break between. The normal sched- 
ule is from eight o'clock in the morning until quarter 
of twelve, and from one o'clock in the afternoon un- 
til quarter of five. 

Classroom sessions are interspersed with trips to 
the DOD Central Index Files of Fort Holabird, which 
students will later use, and to the Martin-Baltimore 
plant at Middle River, Maryland, to see industrial 
security in action. 

Other activities include skits in the Auditorium, 
demonstrations in the Technical Subjects Branch, 
seminars, and practical problems. 

Unless unusual circumstances intervene, students 
are usually oriented on the role of the Department 
of Defense in Industrial Security by Mr. Robert 
L. Applegate of the Office of Security Policy, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve, who has been inti- 
mately connected with the program since the Muni- 
tions Board first looked into the problem in 1947. 

From his personal experience, Mr. Applegate de- 
scribes the problems of getting out the first little 
fifteen-page industrial security regulation by DOD, 
appropriately known as the Gray Book, and published 
in 1950. He explains the interservice problems that 
nearly ended the program before the final approval 
by the Munitions Board in 1953. Finally, he shows 
how the current DOD courses evolved, starting with 
the Industrial Security Orientation Course in Feb- 
ruary 1955 and the Management Course added in 
May 1956. 

This leads into a chart-illustrated explanation of 
the organization of the Department of Defense to 
handle industrial security and the procedures by 
which it delegates area jurisdiction and cognizant au- 
thority through the military departments, showing 
the individual operational differences from the Army’s 
centralized control to the Air Force’s decentralized 
system. Lively student discussion reveals the impor- 
tance of this instruction. Government representatives 
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usually find the instruction on business organizations 
and their security services are especially enlightening, 
while management representatives get an understand- 
ing of security organizations of the military services. 


Without an understanding of the laws, executive 
orders, and regulations on which the industrial secu- 
rity program is based, many procedures have little 
significance. An important part of the course is con- 
sideration of the Espionage, Sabotage, Immigration 
and Naturalization Acts; Executive Orders 10104 and 
10501, and the security regulations of the Department 
of Defense and the several military departments ap- 
plicable to industrial security, particularly the AFISR 
or Armed Forces Industral Security Regulation on 
which the Industrial Security Manual, that is part of 
the Government-Industry Security Agreement, is based. 

Both courses make clear why industrial security is 
so vital. The realities of espionage, sabotage, and 
enemy subversion in our every-day lives are shown 
and, more frequently than not, the instructor's com- 
ments are substantiated by the experiences of students 
who may be retired admirals, generals, deans of col- 
leges, or others high up in management levels. Cur- 
rent problems are supplemented by instruction in 
future planning for emergencies or disasters. 

The tangible aspects of physical security provide 
a welcome contrast to the essential but intangible 
guidance on reports and report procedures. Classes 
engage in lively discussions such as what kind of a 
fence is a good fence or are both passes and badges 
necessary. Repeatedly stressed is the high cost of 
physical security and the importance of keeping costly 
recommendations consistent with the degree of risk 
involved. An example: the establishment of one 
additional 24 hour guard post is estimated to cost 
$25,000. 


In addition to theory and background instruction, 
the courses provide some very practical help for the 
students such as techniques of finger printing, how 
to change the combination on a lock, or time-savers 
in filling out various reports. 

Clearance procedures for both facilities and _per- 
sonnel occupy a large portion of the instructional 
hours. Management students learn the reasons for 
requirements and come to realize the importance of 
cooperation. Government representatives are given 
not only the reasons for the procedures, but the de- 
tails of operation to illustrate Department of Defense 
policy in the implementation of various regulations. 
The Office of Industrial Personnel Security Review 
with its screening, hearing, and review boards that 
protect the rights of an individual as well as the 
Government are fully explained, including the use 
of the 22 established criteria for determination stand- 
ards. Complex problems such as how to determine 
foreign influence in a complicated facility structure 
are discussed. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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instant Lock Change Feature! 





e Only Best Universal Locks with the patented “Inter- 
changeable Core” let you change one lock or entire groups 
of locks in mere seconds! Economical, too. Individual lock 
combinations can be changed, letting you re-use Best locks 
indefinitely instead of buying new locks or hardware when- 
ever lock changes are needed. 


SIMPLIFIED MASTERKEYING— All types of 

Best locks can be masterkeyed into one simplified, easy-to- 

manage system. Time-tested by more than 30 years use, 

Best locks are specified exclusively by many of the nation’s 

largest industries and defense installations. 

‘ Learn how easily you can change over to a Best Locking 
System. Write today for ““How 13,000 Best Universal Locks 
Paid for Themselves in Two Years” for one of the nation’s 





Locks Give You This 


MAXIMUM 
meh 4-11 °7.\= 


SECURITY! 






leading industries. We will gladly include descriptive litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest regional Best Lock 
Representative. 


ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS 
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| the “Interchangeable Core,” containing precision pin- 

I tumbler lock, removed by Security Officer with special 

| “Control Key” (used only to remove and replace cores). 

Lock can be locked or unlocked with regular operating 

| key, but cannot be removed or changed except by 
Security Officer’s control key. Pin-tumblers in lock 

mechanism can be changed (recombinated) allowing 

| _ core to be used over again as a new lock. 
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Industrial Security Courses (Continued ) 

Particular attention is paid to plant visitors who 
have been divided into twelve categories for clearance 
purposes, but who still pose problems by refusing 
to remain neatly definable within the categories. 
Class discussions become animated as such questions 
as handling vending machine operators, service men, 
or transferred consultants are discussed. 

Classified document procedures occupy another 
sizable block of instruction. Problems of storage, 
particularly classified devices and materials, self- 
generated documents, reproduction, transfer, retire- 
ment, and destruction are covered. The importance 
to industry, from both a time and expense standpoint, 
of insuring that the least possible amount of classified 
material is involved in a contract and that what is 
classified avoids blanket classifications, is shown and, 
specifically, the system for breaking the contract down 
.into its smallest possible component parts and assign- 
ing the lowest possible classification to each. Of 
equal interest, are discussions of procedures for down- 
grading and declassifying material as fast as possible. 


Finally, the importance of continual security educa- 
tion is brought out and, above all, the fact that indus- 
trial security will only be as effective as the belief of 
management and employees in its importance. As a 
practical assist, students learn how to secure films 
for group instruction, wall posters, pamphlets, and 
editorial cartoons and stories for their company pub- 


lications. 


These are the highlights but the real teaching 
which makes the lessons stick is done through the 
modern technique of class participation at every op- 
portunity. In addition to the three Army instruc- 
tors, the other military departments are represented 
by Lt. Col. Clement G. Slattery, U. S. Air Force (Ret.) , 
and Lt. Cmdr Ray C. Nieman, USNR. 


The Industrial Security Management Course was 
less than six months old when the American Society 
for Industrial Security held its Second Annual Semi- 
nar in Washington, D. C. in 1956. The enthusiastic 
comments heard at that seminar indicated clearly 
that every graduate was an enthusiastic booster for 
the course, and felt that the Department of Defense 
was performing an extremely important service to 
industry. Defense officials, on the other hand, felt 
that through these students Industry was giving De- 
fense a much better understanding of its problems. 
\ leader in advocating the importance of this 
mutual understanding was Captain Eric L. Barr Jr. 
(USN, Ret.), Security Director of the Electric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics Corporation, an officer 
of the American Society for Industrial Security, and 
one of the first graduates of the Industrial Security 
Management Course. 


Perhaps the success of the courses may result from 
the premise on which they are operated as expressed 
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by Major A. H. Wagener, Chief of the Industrial Se- 
curity Section of the school at Fort Holabird: ‘“Secu- 
rity is a common sense proposition. If by our indus- 
trial skill, we have a lead time over our enemies of 
from six months to a year, a security system that slows 
down production for six months or a year obviously 
cancels out all our advantage. One hundred percent 
security is zero production. Once we take classified 
materials out of their secure containers we are run- 
ning a calculated risk. How much risk is justified 
is the eternally unresolved problem. We must never 
forget that all security measures are not an end in 
themselves but merely the means to achieving protec- 
tion of our nation. It is the purpose of these courses 
to provide a means of mutual understanding so that 
Government and industry will work as one team in 
providing for the common security of the entire 
nation. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


Lt. Colonel Jordan is a graduate of the Indus- 
trial Security Orientation Course at Fort Hola- 
bird. His introduction to industrial security was 
at the Army’s Ordnance Research Center at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Maryland during 
World War II, where he served as chief of 
counter-intelligence investigations and, later, as 
executive officer of the Security and Intelligence 
Division. His work included directing all types 
of investigations as well as supervising fire, 
police, safety, clearance, traffic, and visitor con- 
trol units. 


Lt. Colonel Jordan has just returned to civilian 
life after completing 13 years of military service. 
His last assignment was for two years as Chief 
of the Test & Experimentation Division of the 
U. S. Army Intelligence Board, and prior to that 
a two-and-a-half year assignment as Officer-in- 
Charge of the research and writing of a 30 vol- 
ume manuscript history of the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps from its inception in World War I 
to the Korean Conflict. 


For 15 years of his civilian career, Lt. Colonel 
Jordan was a newspaperman, starting on the 
Boston (Mass.) Post. During the thirties, he 
was Aviation and Military Editor of the famed 
Boston Evening Transcript and, in the early 
forties, Managing Editor of the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Herald. He has been editor of a number 
of specialized and trade magazines and, in his 
spare time for a number of years, was an in- 
structor in Publicity at Boston University’s Col- 
lege of Business Administration. 
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One is nutritious, the other is dangerous! 


IT’S DIFFICULT TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE 
WITHOUT CLOSE INSPECTION 


It's difficult to tell the difference in applicants for employment without close inspection. 


They may appear similar on the surface, yet differ greatly in their desirability and capacity. 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY SECURITY PERSONNEL SELECTION SERVICES help you make close 
inspection of applicants for employment. Skilled investigators search out facts on character, background, 


citizenship—loyalty, health, habits and work record. Thus, you are able to hire the best and avoid the opposite. 


Services are highly flexible. They can be adapted to cover exactly your particular qualifications in the 


selection of new personnel. For more information about this valuable Service, contact the 










Retail Credit Company Office nearest you. 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: P.O. BOX 4081, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


THE FACTS: The mushroom on the right is the 
edible Amanita Rubescens (The Blusher). 
At left is the deadly Amanita Muscaria (Fly Amanita). 
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We were sorry to hear of the recent illness of ow 
Northeast Regional Vice President, Jim Soutter. All 
the members in that region certainly miss the 
enthusiasm which he has constantly shown in ASIS. 
Our best wishes for a speedy recovery, Jim, and we 
are all looking forward to your being back with us 
soon. Mr. Soutter’s duties are being handled by our 
ardent member, Ernie Felago, who has always been one 
of our most driving forces in the New York #fe2.; 

Dectors have-also curtailed the activities of two 
of our staunch supporters in the Southeast, namely, 
our Southeast Regional Vice President, Major Chester 
Allen and his co-worker Captain Hugo Sanford. We 
understand they are recuperating but must take life 
at an easier pace in the future. 


Jack Buckley is planning another big meeting to 
be held in April or May to be sponsored by the North- 
ern California Chapter. All of you who attended 
last year will remember what a success that one was. 
If you happen to be in the California area during the 
time of this meeting I would suggest you attend since 
from all report Jack puts on something that equals 
one of our conventions. 

With regard to conventions, Harry Crow, the 1958 
Convention chairman, has formulated the plans for 
a two-day Seminar at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington on September 16 and 17. 


John Marrett, one of our ASIS members with The 
Trans-Canada Telephone System in Montreal, Can- 
ada, advised me he is now Secretary of the siste1 


organization of ASIS in Canada. Their society is 
known as Industrial Security Association of Canada 
(ISAC). They have published their brochure set- 


ting forth their aims and objectives and would ap- 
preciate any ideas from ASIS members to further 
their cause in Canada. We extend our best wishes, 
John, for your very worthwhile cause and please keep 
us posted on your progress. 

The ASIS National Office is starting a library of 
security publications, which we hope in the future 
will assist a great deal towards supplying you with 
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needed information. We want to thank Mr. John 
Jacoppi of Western Electric Company for furnishing 
us with five sets of the film entitled, “W. E. and Se- 
curity” which are available to you on loan. This is the 
start of our collection of security educational films 
and with company assistance we hope to have more. 
Your company security manuals would be a great ad- 
dition to our library and we want to thank Clem St. 
Pierre of Standard Oil of Indiana and Joe Doherty 
of Bell Laboratories for furnishing us with their 
manuals. As ASIS grows, we anticipate doing some 
research work and your security manuals will be 
essential for this purpose. 


Mr. Ladd and I are’ working on the Membership 
Directory and hope to have it to you before too long. 
The ASIS brochure is presently being printed and will 
be mailed to you as soon as available. 


Recent visitors to the ASIS office have included 
John Mason, Larry Buchman, Harry Crow, Clarence 
Bracy, Paul Cooper, Stanley Tracy, John Todd, 
Thomas Holland, Russ White, Ross Miller, Paul 
Hansen, Dorothea Quinn, Frank Stanton, Captain 
Aho and Colonel Arron Bank. 


Please keep me advised of any happenings of in- 
terest to you or to your chapter. Stop in to see us 
when in Washington. 

VIRGINIA D. EGELSTON 


Publication of Amended Industrial 
Security Manual 


The amended Department of Defense Industrial 
Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Infor- 
mation was published on March 21, 1958. The 
changes that have been incorporated in the Manual 
are summarized in the foreword. Initial distribution 
is being made by the Military Departments. Organi- 
zations requiring additional copies may obtain them 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The price 


is 35 cents per copy. 


Plan to Revise the Security Requirements 
Check List (DD Form 254) 


The Department of Defense is studying a plan to 
revise the system now in use that assigns security clas- 
sifications to various elements of classified contracts. 
Adoption of the proposed plan would require a revi- 
sion of the present Security Requirements Check List, 
DD Form 254. 


The plan now being studied is designed to produce 
a substantial reduction in the quantity of classified 
information being generated under the existing system. 
Before the plan is adopted, it will be thoroughly test- 
ed in the field on selected contracts. 
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“gum a for Security Pass Materials and Equipment 
HARCO SECURITY PASS 
EQUIPMENT Used World-Wide 


Harco simplifies your buying problems by serving as a 
single, dependable, centrally-located supply source for all 
security badge laminating equipment and supplies. 

Every article listed in our catalog is regularly stocked 
by us. Many articles for specialized use are stocked by 
us although not listed. We can quickly obtain for you 
any standard laminating merchandise which may not 
be listed in this catalog or regularly stocked. Price 
and delivery details will be supplied promptly. 
Fastest Shipment-Technical Advice. Our tremendous stocks, 
ultra-modern facilities, and a skilled organization assure 
you of fastest delivery of your orders. An experienced staff 
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provides technical assistance without obligation. 
Bids and Quotation. Make certain that Harco is on your 
bid list. We invite your requests for quotations. 


HERE’S YOUR 1958 HARCO 
BUYING GUIDE TO THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST & FINEST STOCKS 
OF LAMINATING EQUIPMENT 


ADDITIONAL CATALOGS. We will send any 
catalogs you may require. Send us your detailed 









mailing address. Write Dept. 2-A 





J. f 7 


HI PARR Wnt tt ies 20 CURTICE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PHONES: BAKER 5-0273 and BAKER 5-3270 
WASHINGTON: SPruce 3-6677 








Need to Know (Continued ) 


writing and the transmittal of orders were entrusted 
to a specialized officer, the Adjutant General, took 
place later. This refinement resulted in a modifica- 
tron of the military correspondence system. 

In 1907 an Army publication was written which 
pertained to the classification of communications, in 
addition to limiting the dissemination of classified 
communication on a “need-to-know” basis. Section 
If of Army Circular 78, published 21 November 1907, 
stated: “Hereafter, the word ‘Confidential’ will not 
be placed on any communication from the War De- 
partment, except where the information is intended 
for the information of the person to whom addressed. 
If some military necessity should exist therefor, the 
contents of such a communication may be made 
known to others, but the person to whom the com- 
munication is addressed must assume all responsi- 
bility for such action . . . When the contents of . . . 
are intended for the information of a certain class 
or classes of individuals and not for the public at 
large, it will be marked ‘Confidential,’ but a state- 
ment, printed or written, indicating to whom the con- 
tents may be disclosed, will be furnished. Persons 
receiving such a publication will exercise due care 
that its contents are not imparted to any unauthorized 
person. Mimeographs, Bulletins, printed circulars or 
blue prints marked ‘Confidential’ which have been 
issued in the past by the different bureaus of the War 
Department for distribution to certain officers, are 
for the use of officers and enlisted men and civilian 
employees of the United States where necessary in con- 
nection with their work.” As was the custom in those 
days, when the circular was made a permanent publi- 
cation, it became a paragraph (in this case, Number 
176) to the Compilation of General Orders. 


Congress passed the Espionage Act in 1917, which 
stated in part that “Whoever, with intent or reason 
to believe that it is to be used to the injury of the 
United States . . . communicates, delivers . . . either 
directly or indirectly, any document, writing 
shall be punished . . .” . This Act was included in a 
temporary Army publication, War Department Bul- 
letin No. 43, in 1917. The provisions of this Bulletin 
were republished on 14 December 1917 into Para- 
graph 176 of the General Orders, a more permanent 
type of Army publication. 


In addition to General Orders, another permanent 
means of Army publication were the Army Regula- 
tions which were revised and re-published from time 
to time. The Army Regulations which had been re- 
vised up to 1910 were later amended on 6 June 1912 
by adding, in Paragraph 78914 in the section on mili- 
tary correspondence, the first instructions on the pro- 
tection of the contents of correspondence. These 
instructions outlined the use of the “Double Envelope 
System,” in which the information to be protected 
against unauthorized disclosure is placed in a sealed 
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envelope upon whose face is marked the limitation 
for dissemination. This marked envelope was then 
sealed in another envelope which contained its rout- 
ing but without any indication regarding the classifi- 
cation of the contents. (A modification of this system 
still exists, and is today required by Section 8 of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10501, dated Nov. 5, 1953.) When the 
Army Regulations were revised in 1913, Paragraph 
78914 became Paragraph 778. 


On 19 November 1920, Major Sherman Miles, Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division, War Department General 
Staff, reported to his superior, Brigadier General 
Nolan, Chief, Military Intelligence Division, (and 
formerly chief intelligence officer of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force) , the results of a conference regard- 
ing the dissemination of classified material which was 
held on 18 November 1920 with representatives of the 
War Plans Division and of the Chiefs of Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Coast Artillery. As pertains 
to this study, it is interesting to note the following 
quotation from Miles’ report: “It is understood that 
military attaches are to be instructed and constantly 
encouraged to use their stamps (Secret, Confidential, 
For Official Use Only) in as liberal a sense as pos- 
sible, so as to allow for as great a dissemination of 
information as possible. It is further understood that 
these stamps on information furnished by the Military 
Intelligence Division shall mean the _ following: 
Secret: To be sent and returned in double envelope 
as prescribed; to be kept under lock and key at all 
times when not actually in use; not to be sent to, or 
to be shown to any officer outside of the office to which 
it is sent. (The term office is understood to include 
such commissioned assistants or boards of officers as 
may directly pertain to the office) ; to be returned to 
the Military Intelligence Division for file as soon 
as it has been used, unless specifically marked to the 
contrary. Confidential: Not to be shown to, or 
sent to any officer outside of the office to which it is 
sent. For Official Use Only: Not to be given to any 
civilian who is not an official of the Government of 
the United States. Should the Chief of Arms desire 
to disseminate Confidential or Secret information 
further than authorized above, he will request author- 
ity to do so, in each particular case, of the Military 
Intelligence Division.” 


In connection with this report on the results of 
that conference, Major Miles recommended to General 
Nolan that, because of differences in interpretation 
by those individuals present at the meeting, an Army 
General Order or Regulation be published defining 
the three classes of information; such definition to 
be included in the regulations which were being re- 
vised by the Army Adjutant General at that time. 
His recommendation being approved by General 
Nolan, Major Miles wrote Paragraph 778, Army Regu- 
lations, which brought up-to-date and consolidated 
Paragraph 176, Compilation of Orders and Paragraph 
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778, Army Regulations. The revised Paragraph 778 
was coordinated by Major Miles with pertinent in- 
terested Army staff offices, was forwarded to the Chief 
of Staff for approval, and, in line with the Adjutant 
General's new system of numbering Army Regula- 
tions, on 25 March 1921 it became Army Regulations 
330-5. 


Since 1921, the wording of the Army Regulations 
for Safeguarding of Information, as pertains to “need- 
to-know,” has changed only slightly. The Regula- 
tions, with the Paragraph on “need-to-know,” were 
amended frequently and changed numerical desig- 
nations, as follows: AR 330-5, 30 December 1926; 
paragraph 3, AR 330-5, 12 February 1935; AR 330-5, 
11 February 1936; paragraph 18, AR 330-5, 23 Sep- 
tember 1937; and AR 380-5, 10 June 1939. Paragraph 
3, AR 380-5, 18 June 1941 stated, for example, “No 
person in the military service or employed by it is 
entitled to classified military information solely by 
virtue of his commission or official position. Such 
information will be entrusted only to those who 
need it in performance of their official duties and to 
insure teamwork and efficient instruction of personnel, 
proper planning, or proper maintenance of equip- 
ment;” Paragraphs 3d, 4d, 5d and 50 of AR 380-5, 
28 September 1942; Paragraph 11, AR 380-5, 15 March 
1944; Paragraph 12, AR 380-5, 6 March 1946; AR 
380-5, 15 August 1946; AR 380-5, 15 November 1949; 


Paragraph 6b, AR 380-5, 6 June 1952; and Paragraph 
40, AR 380-5, 7 December 1954 all pertain to “Need- 
to-Know.” 

As evidence that the concept was not confined 
solely to the Army, both the Legislative and Executive 
Branches of the Federal Government adopted acts 
and Orders with language similar to that long used 
by the military. As noted previously, Section 2, Act 
of Congress, dated 15 June 1917, stated in part that 
“Whoever, with intent or reason to believe that it is 
to be used to the injury of the United States 
communicates, delivers . . . either directly or indirectly, 
any document, writing . . . shall be punished . . .” 
This Espionage Act of 1917 is now included in Sec- 
tions 793 and 794 of Title 18, U. S. Code. The prin- 
cipal difference from the Article of War is the in- 
clusion of the word “intent,” which modifies the 
previous military admonition. 

Executive Order 10290, published by the President 
to take effect 27 October 1951, contained these sen- 
tences in Part V: “Paragraph 29a. ‘No person shall 
be entitled to knowledge or possession of, or access 
to, classified security information solely by virtue of 
his office or position. b. Classified security informa- 
tion shall not be discussed with or in the presence of 
unauthorized persons, and the latter shall not be 
permitted to inspect or have access to such informa- 
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Need to Know (Continued) 

tion. Paragraph 30a. The dissemination of classi- 
fied security information shall be limited to persons 
whose official duties require knowledge of such in- 
formation.” 

Executive Order 10501, effective 5 November 1953, 
which superseded Executive Order 10290, states in 
Section 7 that: “Knowledge or possession of classified 
defense information shall be permitted only to persons 
whose official duties require such access in the interest 
of promoting national defense and only if they have 
been determined to be trustworthy.” 


In summary then, it is to be noted that the concept 
to limit the dissemination of military information 
to those individuals who need it in the performance 
of their duties is a common sense counter-espionage 
safeguard which was recognied long ago as extremely 
important. Over the years, as the soldier’s tools be- 
came more complicated, and the governmental pro- 
cedures which ruled the soldier became more complex, 
the original military concept took on refinements 
and usage which have tended to obscure its original 
purpose of safeguarding plans, dispositions, and 
orders. The two big problems to be solved, if clas- 
sified information is to receive effective security, are: 
(1) who shall decide what information is needed 
by whom, and (2) that the dissemination of such in- 
formation shall be made only to those individuals 
who have been determined to be trustworthy. The 
solution to the first problem was the development of 
the “need-to-know” policy, which has been applied 
in the American Army for over a hundred years. 


Actually, the second problem may be considered 
as an extension of the first. Prior to determining an 
individual's trustworthiness there must be a require- 
ment for such a determination and, basically, that 
requirement is the individual's need for access to cer- 
tain information in the performance of his duties. 
The regulations of the First World War—which estab- 
lished the classification of information into restrictive 
categories of sensitivity, limited access to that infor- 
mation to those individuals who were trustworthy and 
discreet. However, it was not until the Second World 
War that formalized investigative procedures were 
evolved by which an individual's discretion and trust- 
worthiness could be determined. The scope of the 
investigation, the amount of confidence placed in an 
individual’s discretion and trustworthiness, and the 
type of information which an individual requires in 
the performance of his duties all combine to serve as 
the means to determine the degree of sensitivity of 
the information to which an individual is permitted 
access. 

History shows that the “need-to-know” concept has 
been the basis for determining who may have access to 
classified information and thus it has played an im- 
portant part in the protection of our nation’s military 


secrets. 
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Security and Technology (Continued) 

government severe security controls can be exercised. 
The safeguarding of military information in a demo- 
cracy has no easy solution. It is at this point that 
the question is raised of what price security is re- 
quired to thwart the threat of Soviet espionage in the 
United States and among the allied nations. The 
advantage to a foreign government is not confined 
to a knowledge of political trends and policy on mili- 
tary strategy, plans, and tactics but also in gathering 
the industrial engineering “know-how” to produce 
the superior weapon. 

Clearly the total efforts involved in developing a 
modern weapon must be concentrated towards a 
scientific “break-through.” This defense vehicle, when 
and if required for use in military operations, must 
be capable to the degree of offensive use to render 
an enemy force impotent. Each manager and super- 
visor, scientist and technician, administrator and ex- 
ecutive, military and civilian, from the front office 
to the mantenance shops in research, development, 
and production, play a part in meeting the require- 
ment. 

It has been interesting to note from recent Congres- 
sional Committee hearings, comments expressed by 
world-prominent scientists and leading news media 
representatives that one of the many factors having a 
bearing on slowing down our technical progress has 
been security. This has been subdivided into cate- 
gories of overclassification, administration of internal 
security and loyalty—security programs, and insuffi- 
cient dissemination of sensitive technological infor: 
mation to civilian scientific groups. 

It is not intended to refute opinions expressed by 
the groups mentioned, since it appears to be well 
recognized that security classification, in addition to 
the beneficial effect of restricting the information 
going to the enemy, also tends to increase the costs 
and time for the application of new ideas. The prob- 
lem is to achieve the proper balance between the gains 
and losses, particularly since the application of secu- 
rity classification is the very backbone of the industrial 
security program when related to the safeguarding 
of information. 

There is a pressing requirement for greater flexi- 
bility in the implementation of security practices and 
procedures in industrial organizations under contract 
to perform classified work for one of the military de- 
partments to produce the advanced weapons needed 
for defense. 

As these strategic, tactical, and defense aspects sug- 
gest, versatility and flexibility keynote the military 
and technological requirements facing us. As a con- 
sequence, we must take every practical approach to- 
wards research and development of new weapons and 
delivery systems and in the enhancement of scientific 
talent in the U. S. and with our allies. Without over- 
simplifying, as a result of such concentrated and pooled 
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effort, we must of necessity and mathematically out- 
gain Soviet technological progress. 

This requirement as it pertains to U. S. industry 
actually breaks down into three separate but inter- 
related responsibilities: first, to produce reliable, ef- 
fective equipment; second, to conduct independent, 
privately-financed research; and third, to carry out 
an effective, practical security program. 

The administration of the latter program has been 
costing the military departments tens of millions. 
The responsibility of our military contracting agents 
and industrial security managers in industry cannot 
be overemphasized. A progressive downgrading and 
declassification program is a continuous requirement. 
Construction of physical barriers within industrial 
facilities to protect sensitive military equipments is 
now and must be subject to the prior approval of pro- 
curement and contracting representatives. Security 
clearance costs of contractor employees must be prop- 
erly evaluated. Careful judgment should be exer- 
cised involving such high outlay of funds. 

Sound practice and review in these areas can re- 
sult in inestimable savings which can be used to foster 
additional research both in Government and private 
industry. 

Basically, an effective security program has two 
purposes: First, it affords protection to information 
of vital interest to the welfare of the nation; second, 


it assures public relations people and newsmen that 
timely, noteworthy information will be forthcoming 
to the American public without harm to national 
security. 

It is understandable that our industries should want 
to publicize their new products and the contribution 
they are making to the nation. Concurrently, it is 
most important that our citizens be fully informed as 
to the well-being of our defense structure, in terms of 
new aircraft, guided missiles, radar and communica- 
tions systems, advanced weapons, nuclear power, and 
general scientific progress. 

It would be ideal if a clear-cut line could be drawn 
down the middle, plainly separating what can be 
publicized from that which cannot be. If such were 
the case, there would be no problem. 


But a simple demarcation is not possible, despite 
the painstaking efforts to categorize classifications by 
type. Border cases are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. An isolated item, for example, may be 
known about a military project to the point that in- 
formation pertaining to it appears to require no pro- 
tection. However, design “know-how,” countermeas- 
ures and vulnerability, and the function of the item 
within the framework of a classified system are, in 
themselves, details over which we should maintain 
surveillance. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Entrance to Iron Mountain Atomic Storage Vaults 





ATTENTION COMPANY EXECUTIVES 

If you are charged with the responsibility of safe- 
guarding your company’s irreplaceable records against 
all catastrophes — including atomic attack — Iron 
Mountain Atomic Storage Corporation offers a natural 
underground fortress for storage deep in the heart of 
a mountain. In this former iron mine, nature, assisted 
by man, provides the business executive with complete 
protection for his vital and irreplaceable records. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 

The entrance is guarded by a 28 ton bank vault door 
and armed guards 24 hours a day. Air conditioning 
and humidity control maintain continual archival stor- 


age conditions. 
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DISASTER PROOF 
STORAGE FACILITIES 


MICRO FILM FACILITIES 

Iron Mountain provides, as a service to customers, 
micro film facilities including readers, splicing equip- 
ment and specially designed steel storage compartments 
for systematic cataloguing and filing. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
The full story of Mountain cannot be told here. You 
can get the complete story free, by writing to — 


IRON MOUNTAIN ATOMIC STORAGE 
CORPORATION 


Box 312 Hudson, N. Y. 

















Security and Technology (Continued) 

A soundly-managed industrial security program can- 
not come about solely as a result of hard and fast 
regulations laid down by the Department of Defense. 
The only way for a program to work is for the mili- 
tary, industry, and the public to accept as an integral 
part of its research, development, and production 
responsibility, the concurrent requirement for eftec- 
tive security. Among technical groups who are under 
contract to the military departments, the most liberal 
approach must be taken in applying the “need-to- 
know” principle. Basic research data must be given 
the most widespread dissemination to educational 
institutions, organizations, and technical societies. 

On the other hand, let us eradicate the philosophy 
that all security impedes technological progress, a con- 
clusion often drawn with regard to security practices. 
The exceptional advancements made in_ aircraft, 
guided missiles, electronics, and all other weapon 
systems now in production and in military operation- 
al activities, and complemented by the vast research 
and development programs for the future, are indi- 
cative of the capability now inherent with American 
industry. For the truth is that espionage effort overt- 
ly and covertly in the U. S. and abroad, now and in 
the past, is a fact, some percentage lending itself to 
technological advances by the Soviets. 

Technical mastery in the security field should and 
must be tempered by a sense of judgment and pro- 
portion. Only through this procedure can we main- 
tain some reasonable degree of security and still get 
the job done. 


Closed Circuit Television (Continued ) 

At the close of the conference, the physical security 
representatives requested that our final plan be sub- 
mitted in writing before actual installation. 

Additional refinements were made by the elec- 
tronic technicians of our Plant Engineering Depart- 
ment. These were in substituting two-way “squawk” 
boxes for the open “mikes,” and a spare television 
camera and a monitor to facilitate proper and fast 
maintenance. The four monitors would be placed 
in line at eye level of the monitoring guard. They 
would be located in the general field of vision that 
was required in the usual performance of his post 
assignments. A switch would be installed to permit 
the guard to switch any of the activated monitors to 
the spare in case of image trouble. 

Between the office of the Guard Chief and the Se- 
curity Office, it was decided to maintain the regular 
hourly plant patrol through the area by cleared guards. 
An area code word, changed at intervals, would be 
used over the “squawk” box by the guard on entering 
the area. The cleared janitorial personnel would be 
required to identify themselves over the “squawk”’ 
box on entry to the area and stand inspection by the 
television camera. 


The guard at the communications post, on seeing 
anyone (via the television monitor) enter the closed 
area, had one of two decisions to make. Should he 
challenge the person via the “squawk” box system, or 
should he put out a coded alarm over the plant pub- 
lic address system? His choice would usually be 
governed by whether he recognized the person or not. 
If the person was recognized, the guard would chal- 
lenge the individual. If the guard did not recognize 
the person, he would use the coded alarm. The coded 
alarm system would bring the guards on patrol and 
guards from certain fixed posts, along with the Super- 
visor, to the closed area. The unknown person would 
be apprehended. 


The plan was written up and presented to the 
Government contracting officer concerned. A reply 
was received indicating that the Government inter- 
posed no objections to the planned installation for the 
replacement of a guard post. 


The system was then installed, using fixed television 
cameras to take in only the desired door area. Fixed 
cameras were used for two reasons. First, rotating 
cameras were ruled out so as not to pick up a picture 
of the subassemblies, and, further, they would be 
off the doors for a short period of time. Secondly, 
from a standpoint of employee relations, fixed cameras 
were used so that employees would not feel that they 
were being spied upon. A complete explanation of 
the use and purpose of the television cameras was 
given to the area employees concerned. It was fur- 
ther explained that the monitoring screens were not 
on during the regular area production operations. 


Surprise tests were made as to unauthorized area 
entrances. The coded alarm brought guards to the 
area within one or two minutes. 


The entire installation cost roughly $11,000.00. This 
total is broken down approximately as follows: 


Cameras (4) $ 5,200.00 
Monitors (4) 3,600.00 
Coaxial Cable (about 1000 feet) 660.00 
“Squawk” Boxes (Master and 3) 165.00 
Maintenance Instruments 700.00 
Conduit 175.00 
Labor 500.00 


$11,000.00 


We have paid for the equipment in the saving ol 
the salaries of three guards who would have been 
required without this equipment. Our Plant En- 
gineering Department advises that the maintenance 
costs on the system are very reasonable. 


Our general military security cognizant agency has 
expressed interest in the system and has brought it 
to the attention of some of its other contractors. We 
at Burroughs Corporation are very satisfied with the 
system and the overhead cost savings it affords us. 
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Parallels in History (Continued ) 

problems in protecting the secrecy of its plans, move- 
ments, strength, and resources. The direction of in- 
dividual loyalties was difficult to determine. Many 
of General Washington’s officers had seen service in 
the British Army and there are some notorious ex- 
amples of instances in which loyalty to the Crown 
eventually prevailed over loyalty to the cause of in- 
dependence. 


Also history indicates that some of Washington's 
generals did not fully appreciate the requirements 
necessary to protect the security of the Army’s plans 
and movements. 

Even before the Declaration of Independence in 
July 1776, Washington admonished General Schuyler 
for granting traveling permits to some British officers 
allowing them to go to Philadelphia ostensibly on 
business. Washington appreciated the opportunity 
thus provided for the British to establish channels of 
communication with Tories in that area through 
which intelligence of patriot designs and plans could 
be obtained. 

In spite of Washington’s great strength of character, 
he must have had his faith in his fellow-man dented 
as a result of his experience with Dr. Benjamin 
Church. Church graduated from Harvard, class of 
1754, and later studied medicine in London. He re- 
turned to Boston, where he practiced medicine, ape 
parently successfully. He became active in Whig 
party circles and later became a member of the pro- 
vincial congresses. In 1775 he was selected to deliver 
an appeal from the Massachusetts Congress to the 
Continental Congress requesting help and guidance 
in preparing for defense of the colony. The doctor 
was recommended to Washington as a reliable patriot 
and a-man in whom the Commander-in-Chief might 
place confidence. Church was made Director-General 
of the first American Army Hospital at Cambridge. 


Washington received complaints about Church’s 
administration of the hospital, from some of the 
Doctor’s colleagues, but an investigation conducted 
by the Commander-in-Chief resulted in exoneration 
and commendation. . 

Church's role as a patriot luminary was to be short- 
lived, however, for almost upon the heels of the clear- 
ance of charges against his conduct in the hospital 
affair, Church was arrested upon charges of spying. 
The charges were based upon a letter which Church 
had written to a Major Cane, one of British General 
Gage’s aides. He was tried before the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in October 1775, and sub- 
sequently imprisoned at Norwich, Connecticut. The 
Gage manuscripts, available years later, confirmed 
the judgment of the Massachusetts House. 

The history of the American revolution is replete 
with other examples of prominent and near-prominent 
persons who betrayed their trust during the birth of 
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our nation. One other instance involved the Chap- 
lain of the First Congress, in 1776, the Reverend Jacob 
Duche. Duche served in this post for a period of only 
about three months. His resignation followed, by a 
few days, the British capture of Philadelphia. Shortly 
after, Washington received a letter from Duche vi- 
ciously critical of the Congress and Washington’s 
comrades-in-arms. Duche entreated Washington to 
give up the fight for independence and if he could 
not influence the Congress to take such a course, that 
Washington could unilaterally sue for peace. Wash- 
ington, of course, turned the Duche letter over to Con- 
gress. Duche, having revealed himself as a Tory, 
went to England. 


We turn now to a more recent period in our history, 
a period which even now is seldom discussed in an 
attitude of complete objectivity. 

The Civil War period was a bitter one. It was ac- 
companied by an emotional atmosphere which ob- 
scured reason and calm judgment in attempting to 
distinguish between those loyal to the Union and 
those sympathetic to the Southern cause. There were 
many self-appointed arbiters of loyalty. A description 
of the atmosphere of those times is found in the in- 
troduction of a book by Harold M. Hyman, The Era 
of the Oath, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1954: 

“The clergy preached that treason was a sin 
against the word of God, that traitors were violating 
his precepts, that Southern sympathizers in the 
government's service, must be rooted out without 
mercy. Other groups, lawyers, businessmen, jurists 
—all lent their voices and pens to the demand for 
loyalty, unity, and conformity. They wrote letters 
to editors, pamphlets, and books on this theme. 
Judges made patriotic ovations of their charges to 
juries. Politicians kept the subject of loyalty be- 
fore their constituencies. 

Teachers who failed to meet the requirement of 
patriotism found themselves discharged from col- 
lege faculties. Private clubs cleansed their mem- 
bership lists of the names of those who supported 
the South by word or deed. 

Above all else, Northern patriots demanded that 
the government should be staffed by loyal men. 
Mass meetings in Kentucky, Maine, New York, and 
Missouri petitioned Washington to urge exclusion 
from public office of all who had expressed sym- 
pathy.” 


The Rev. Henry Bellows of New York authored 
many pamphlets on the subject of loyalty. In one 
statement, Bellows pointed to the resolutions which 
dozens oi church bodies had passed, urging that the 
Federal authorities discharge unpatriotic civil servants. 
“This was no time for scrupulous concern for the in- 
nocent few who might suffer as the numerous guilty 
received their just penalties.” 
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Parallels in History (Continued ) 

The extensive use of loyalty oaths in the past few 
years, by both Federal and State jurisdictions, 
has been a subject of widespread discussion and con- 
troversy. Here again has history furnished a_pro- 
logue. In 1861, Lincoln’s Attorney-General, Edward 
Bates, proposed to the Cabinet that “ . . . all the em- 
ployees of the Department—from the head Secretary 
to the lowest messenger, be required to take, anew, 
The Oath of Allegiance.”'| The Cabinet agreed. 
Thus the loyalty tests of the Civil War began. Civil 
servants in Federal offices across the country reaffirm- 
ed their allegiance by taking an oath of intent to 
“support the Constitution of the United States.” This 
was the only statutory loyalty requirement which ex- 
isted when Congress convened in July 1861. 


The use of loyalty tests spread rapidly in the early 
months of the Civil War and continued to affect the 
lives of citizens on both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
line on through the Reconstruction period. 

The States took up the loyalty test also. “In Mis- 
souri, civilians inside federal lines had to swear fidel- 
ity to the Union to prevent confiscation of property, 
to escape imprisonment, or as Samuel Clemens learn- 
ed, to be a steamboat pilot.’* 


The application of the loyalty test was carried to 
greater extremes, perhaps, in Missouri, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. Kentucky, however, was a close run- 
ner-up. 


In Kentucky, anyone who aided the Confederacy 
had to report to Federal military posts and swear 
future loyalty to the Union—the alternative was im- 
prisonment. Northern officers in the divided border 
state jailed many nonjurors, and deported many more 
into Southern lines. A Kentuckian could hardly pass 
a day without taking one or more oaths. In order 
to buy food at a commercial store the Union oath 
was required; only those with oath receipts could 
secure the passes needed for traveling and sending 
mail. Here, as in other places, military authorities 
altered the form of the oaths as they saw fit. During 
the first two years of the war, Kentuckians usually 
found themselves faced with the civil servants’ oath 
of August 1861. Often, Union officers added an extra 
clause: “Death or other punishment by the judgment 
of a Military Commission will be the penalty for the 
violation of this . . . solemn oath.” It required Lin- 
coln’s direct intercession before Union officers would 
permit his Kentucky sister-in-law to begin her trip 
to Washington without subscription to the oath.* 


Missouri was kept in the Union, but Missouri poli- 
tics were bitterly partisan during and after the war. 
A State constitutional convention of 1862 specified 


‘The Era of the Oath, Harold M. Hyman, Univ. of Penn. 
Press, 1954, p. 1 

*Ibid, p. 13 

‘Ibid, p. 37 
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an oath of past loyalty to state and nation for all office 
holders.*| When Halleck took command of Federal 
forces in Missouri, he determined to use the State 
constitutional convention’s oath as the standard of 
loyalty. Those who refused to take the oath were to 
lose the privileges of citizenship, be barred from 
voting, practicing medicine or law, teaching in pub- 
lic or private schools, acting as jurors or witnesses, or 
traveling on public roads. Halleck arrested all State 
officials who refused the oath. 


Conflict between the legislative and executive 
branches of our Federal Government over the purging 
of alleged disloyal employees from Government agen- 
cies is also a historical problem. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration had an experience with a committee of the 
House of Representatives somewhat similar to that 
which another Republican president some 90 years 
later was to have with a committee also led by a 
member of his own party. 


Republican Congressman John F. Potter of Wis- 
consin introduced a resolution in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in 1861, proposing the creation of a 
committee of five members. The House approved 
the resolution and the committee was organized, with 
Potter as Chairman, “to ascertain the number olf 
now employed in the several Departments 


persons... 
and who have refused to take 


of the Government... 
the oath to support the Government.’”* 


Within a few weeks after the investigation had 
begun, Potter promised “surprising revelations” con- 
cerning the extent of disloyalty among civil servants. 
He criticized Government officials who retained dis- 
loyal personnel in their departments and expressed 
himself as being “astonished at the number of well- 
authenticated cases of disloyalty to the government.” 


The committee met almost daily after its creation. 
One of its first moves was to request from every de- 
partment head the names of employees who had not 
taken the required oaths of office. (This included a 
new oath prescribed by a law passed in August 1861, 
requiring affirmation of future loyalty to the Consti- 
tution, the Government, and fidelity to the Union.) 
Between July and October, 1861, the Potter group 
investigated more than 550 disloyalty charges; heard 
more than 450 witnesses.* 


The committee protected the anonymity of infor- 
mers. As a matter of fact, most subjects of disloyalty 
complaints knew nothing of the charges against them, 
and, of course, had no opportunity to defend them- 
selves before the committee. The employee usually 
first learned of the accusation when some action was 
taken against him by his employer. “Action” might 


‘Ibid, p. 37 
‘Ibid, p. 1 
‘Ibid, p. 1 
Ibid, p. 3 
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be immediate dismissal, a request for resignation, or 
opportunity to answer charges. 

The procedures followed by the Potter committee 
met some opposition. Representatives Olin of New 
York and Wickliffe of Kentucky sponsored a resolu- 
tion, in December 1861, giving to those accused of 
disloyalty by Potter’s Committee the right to appear 
before that group and defend their Unionism. Wick- 
liffe charged that the Potter Committee was destroy- 
ing the separation of powers between the legislative 
and the executive. The executive Secretaries, 
Wickliffe insisted, had the sole right to set policies 
for their employees.* 

After Potter's group examined allegations of civil 
servants’ disloyalty, it drew up two lists of names. 
The first contained the roster of Government employ- 
ees concerning whose disloyalty the Potter investiga- 
tors had no doubts. The second list was of those 
against whom the evidence furnished a well- 
grounded suspicion of disloyalty.” These listings went 
to every executive department, and were followed 
by supplemental lists as Potter completed more inves- 
tigations. At this point, the formal authority of the 
committee ended. It was up to the department head 
to take action. But Potter had informal means avail- 


““ 


‘Ibid, p. 3 
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..Prevent Stealing of Tools, Materials, etc. 
| ...Provide Automatic Emergency Exits 
_.Reduce Number of Guards... Double Guards Efficiency 


PEREY TURNSTILE CO. Dept. 1S 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, 17, X. ¥ 


able to enforce his conclusions concerning allegedly 
disloyal employees. By publishing his findings, es- 
pecially in official reports and newspapers, Potter 
exerted pressure on executive officials to conform to 
his committee’s conclusions. 

Some of the executive Secretaries disagreed with 
Potter's all-inclusive concept of the functions of his 
committee. The War and Navy Secretaries refused 
to consider the claims which Potter advanced con- 
cerning the alleged disloyalty of military and naval 
officers. Potter included such names, however, in his 
published report on disloyal persons in the Govern- 
ment’s service. 

Potter sent to the War Department the names of 
57 allegedly disloyal employees. By January 1862, 
20 of that number had left the Government service, 
either through discharge or resignation. The Secre- 
tary of War refused to consider the charges against 
about 20 of the remainder, who were military officers 
and civilian contractors. In addition to the names 
which Potter supplied, the War Department dis- 
charged an indefinite number of other employees, 
without specifying the reasons. 

In summary, Potter found 320 persons he presumed 
were disloyal in all the Federal departments. Of the 
500 cases he investigated, 90 were no longer in Gov- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ernment employ by January 1862. These figures in- 
dicate that Potter's loyalty-investigating committee 
did unearth a substantial number of cases wherein the 
firing or resignation of those he accused gave some 
color to his accusations.’ 


Literature in this field examined by the writer has 


little to say about problems specifically related to 
industrial security. Reference is made to restrictions 
imposed upon Germans and German-Americans dur- 
ing World War I, in “The Spy in America,”” by George 
S. Bryan. He reports that the internment or detention 
of enemy aliens was managed in a rather tolerant and 
easy going fashion. “Germans and a certain element 
of German-Americans continued with their sedition 
and violence. Enemy aliens were after a time denied 
approach to canals, wharves, piers, or dry-docks, and 
to adjacent warehouses or railway terminals; from 
the Panama Canal Zone and the District of Columbia 
they were excluded. A maximum punishment of 
$10,000 fine and thirty years’ imprisonment was im- 
posed on any one who harmed or destroyed any ma- 
terials, premises, or utilities employed in the war 
effort.” 


As can be seen, the problems of the present have 
parallels in the past. We have not yet devised a 
completely satisfactory formula for testing “loyalty” 
or “disloyalty.” We are still maturing in this field. 
But the experience gained in the past coupled with 
intelligent administration in the future will produce 
both for Government and industry a sound and just 





‘Ibid, p. 7 
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Administration of Security (Con’t) 
ranks through our employees. It is 
also evidence that the details of 
American defense are as coveted 
today as they were in war time. To 
counter such efforts we have pledg- 
ed ourselves to make sure no com- 
promise is ours. 

Security responsibility at West- 
accepted at the 
thus is a 


ern Electric is 
“grass level 
deterrent to espionage agents. Po- 
tentially, their best source of in- 
formation is through the individ- 
ual employee, which includes all 
of us. This does not imply deliber- 
ate intent by an employee to col- 
laborate with an espionage agent, 
but rather by. carelessness  o1 
thoughtlessness which can be equal- 
ly damaging. 


root” and 


It is apparent in the light of 
present world tensions that the in- 
dustrial security program will be 
of extended duration. A long range 
program has thus been established 
to instill security consciousness in 
individuals at all Company loca- 
tions. The program involves stand- 
ardized training material for use 
by local security supervisors at the 
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more than one hundred locations 
all over the country. It consists of 
classroom and other training media 
such as posters, security bulletins, 
filmstrips, and similar items. To 
serve as a reference and ready hand- 
book, we have published a Security 
Guide and a Secretaries Security 
Digest which are easy to read and 
are used as supplements to our 
Standard Divisional Security In- 
structions. 


Although the program is control- 
led administratively by our staff 
organization in New York, it is con- 
ceived to be dependent for success- 
ful translation into action by three 
broadly defined groups: local super- 
vision, operating personnel, and 
security representatives. It is re- 
garded as a teamwork operation 
among these groups. Program ma- 
terial must constantly be developed 
and kept up to date by our staff 
group. 


The indoctrination program it- 
self is divided into three phases as 
enumerated below: 


Phase I—Primary orientation 


deals with the employee newly as- 


signed to classified work, and pro- 
vides a fundamental understand- 
ing of the reason and purpose ol 
security, and dispels any incorrect 
or cloudy ideas held on the subject. 
It takes place prior to a work as- 
signment and involves less than 
thirty minutes. 


Although no effort is made dur- 
ing the interview to instruct the 
individual in the mechanics of se- 
curity, areas considered important 
to discuss with the uninitiated are: 


(1) Company obligations as set 
forth in the Company Security 
Agreement negotiated with the 
Department of Defense. 

(2) Basic principles of Ameri- 
can citizenship and their moral 
obligations. 


(3) Unauthorized disclosure of 
classified information which 
violates Department of De- 
fense regulations and the com- 
pany security agreement; also, 
penalties provided for such 
cases under the provisions of 
the applicable Federal statutes. 


(4) Instruction by their super- 
visors regarding specific securi- 
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ty assignments and_ responsi- 
bilities. 

Security representatives conduct- 
ing orientation interviews encour- 
age questions by new employees, 
and a definite effort is made to 
convince them of the importance 
of their individual responsibilities 
for properly safeguarding classified 
material. 

At the close of each orientation 
interview, a copy of the Company 
Security Guide or Security Digest 
for Secretaries is furnished. Prior 
to the next phase of training, the 
supervisor is responsible for guid- 
ing his employee’s security opera- 
tions. This may be a trying period 
for the supervisor. In charting the 
security course of the new employ- 
ee, he may encounter formidable 
obstacles in ordinary human frailty. 
Therefore, the supervisor must be 
persistent in aiding the new em- 
ployee to expand his knowledge of 
security requirements. A depend- 
able employee with alert security 
consciousness is the objective. 


Phase I1—Primary indoctrination 
consists of training for employees 
who have previously received pri- 
mary orientation. It is actually a 
planned follow-up to orientation 
and is given within two months 
after the orientation session. Em- 
ployees are given opportunity dur- 
ing the meeting to ask questions on 
any procedure that may not be crys- 
tal clear. 

Present indoctrination methods 
are geared to the concept that em- 
ployees must be told the WHY as 
well as the HOW of security. It is 
accomplished largely through the 
medium of a 235 frame 35mm film- 
strip titled “W. E. and Security.” 
Narration for the film is recorded 
on tape and both are synchronized 
by means of a written copy of the 
narrative text, a training aid re- 
ferred to as a “visual industrial 
security manual.” Motivational 
themes and illustrations are used 
to enhance its effectiveness, since 
reasons are more compelling when 
illustrations are given to support 


them. Illustrations used are neces- 
sarily factual. 

During a recent meeting com- 
posed of industry and Department 
of Defense representatives, our vis- 
ual aid was demonstrated for eva- 
luation purposes prior to its gen- 
eral use in our training program. 
Subsequent remarks indicated that 
the filmstrip was appreciated as 
having high value for use as a 
training adjunct. 

Copies of our filmstrip have been 
furnished to the American Society 
for Industrial Security in Wash- 
ington for loan purposes to in- 
dustry members and the military. 
It is regarded as common denomi- 
nator material which can be used 
as prepared or changed by any 
user to meet their particular secu- 
rity requirements. 

Phase [1I—Security 
meetings are held every six months 
for all employees having experi- 
enced phases I and II of the indoc- 


refresher 


(Continued on next page) 
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Good appearance commands respect for your com- 
pany, your protection program, your men. Choosing 
the right uniform is important. 


Over 75 years of leadership in the uniform field 
assures the trim appearance, the correct details and 
specialized touches, the sturdy workmanship and 
comfortable fit that mean complete satisfaction. 


Your request will bring an illustrated style catalog, 
sample fabrics and sensible prices on Security 
Personnel Uniforms — including firemen. 
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“Masters of Decect” 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 


— . On March 10, 1958, Henry 

MAS] [ RS Holt and Company published 
a =i 84% : 

OF DECENT 

The Story of Gos i Z 


a new book on communism 
entitled “Masters of Deceit” 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

In this book Mr. Hoover 
deals with all facets of com- 
munism. After a historical in- 


Hew to Fight 
HOOVER troduction, the author dis- 
cusses in detail the organiza- 


tion and operation of the Communist Party, USA. 
The reader is taken “behind the scenes” and shown 
how a Party club functions, how the Party leaders 
live, how a Party paper operates, how the Party sells 
literature, how communist discipline is maintained. 
Special chapters discuss why people join and leave 






the Party. 

A large section of the book is devoted to the com- 
munist attack against noncommunist institutions 
Mr. Hoover describes the communist tactics of mass 
agitation, infiltration and front organizations. In 
this connection he makes suggestions on how best to 
combat the communist menace. He points out that 
the American people must be constantly alert—that 
the security of the Nation is the responsibility of 
every patriotic citizen. 

The Party's “illegal” nature is described in chapters 
on the Party's underground apparatus and the Party’s 
relation to Soviet espionage. He tells of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s interest in spying—in securing as much informa- 
tion as possible about our industries, defense facilities, 
and military equipment. Our very best efforts must 
be pitted against this danger. 

In a chapter on religion, Mr. Hoover shows the 
atheistic nature of communism and its effort to in- 
filtrate churches in America. 

The book is completed by an extensive glossary of 
communist terms, a bibliography, a table of dates, 
and an index. 








MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH F. CARROLL 
NAMED DEPUTY CinC, USAFE 


Major General Joseph F. 
Carroll, Deputy Inspector 
General for Security, !lead- 
quarters, United States Air 
Force, has been ordered to 
Europe where he will assume 
the important duties of De- 
puty Commander in Chief, 
United States Air Forces in 
Europe. His new assignment 
begins on April 1, 1958. Gen- 
eral Carroll is an Honorary 
Member of the American 
Society for Industrial Security. This honor was _ be- 
stowed upon him in February 1957 because of the 
great contribution he has made to the security of 
the Nation. 


General Carroll was born in Chicago, Illinois on 
March 19, 1910. He received his A. B. Degree at St. 
Mary's, Mundelein, Ill., and his J. D. from Loyola 
University in Chicago. He served with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation from 1940 to 1945. In that 
period he rose from Special Agent to Inspector. From 
August 1945 to April 1947, he was on loan from the 
FBI to the Surplus Property Administration and the 
War Assets Administration where he served as Direc- 
tor, Compliance Enforcement Division. In 1947 Gen- 
eral Carroll was made Director of the Office of Special 
Investigations, The Inspector General, U. S. Air Force. 
In 1950 he was promoted to Deputy Inspector General 
for Security. 

General and Mrs. Carroll have 5 sons: Joseph F., 
Jr., 17; James M., 15; Brian P., 12; Dennis T., 9; and 
Kevin M., 6. His family will accompany him to 
Europe. 

General Carroll's new address will be: United 
States Air Forces in Europe, A.P.O. 633, New York, 
New York. 

His many friends in ASIS wish him good luck in 


his new assignment. 





Administration of Security (Con’t) 


stimulate and maintain interest in 
security matters. 


The orientation, indoctrination, 
and refresher phases of our train- 


trination program. This is con- , F : apes 
. : ; Aside from the visual aids em- ing program possess a flexibility 
sidered the proper time to bring ; ; : ; : 
; ployed in the above program, it which will allow adaptation to 
everything that has gone before Ss ‘ , ; 
gitar ge , is essential to provide adequate, changes made in Department of 
into focus in view of our continu- eRe oar : : 
; : SRSA ¥ enthusiastic leadership for each Defense or company requirements. 
ing security responsibilities. Visual . - - aes i . 
‘ eet meeting. In addition, the mechanics This, together with. an effective 
aids are modified to meet the needs , : . 7 
f : ; ; of security must be divested of any survey system and progressive em- 
ot mor rienced personnel. : 5 . a a : : = 
ee: co saa Bett " mystery or any implications that ployee indoctrination and training 
Presentations must be revised in they can be understood only by ex- _ methods, assures a continuous ad- 
successive refresher meetings to perienced security personnel. herence to security regulations. 
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A Film— (Continued ) 


proach, or perhaps were based on instructions in the 
mechanics of how to lock safes, mark classified ma- 
terial or like subjects. We decided immediately that 
any movie produced should not be based on such 
overdone themes but should have a fresh approach in 
keeping with the entire company security program. 
In addition, it was felt the movie must be striking and 
attention-getting to compete with the basic interest 
of the scientist. 

In the search for a fresh approach, two specifica- 
tions were laid down during discussions with public 
relations writers and the motion piciure staff: the film 
would be in color, would be short (about 10 minutes) , 
and would limit its message to justifying and reinforc- 
ing the company security slogan, “Security Is Your 
Responsibility.” 

The decision was made to try for a light, humorous 
touch, and to show a pleasant and capable young 
scientist as initially not-quite-bright in the security 
department. Understandably, there were objections 
to the use of humor in treating so vital a subject as 
security. The young scientist object-lesson had to be 
drawn with care, since if his characterization were 
taken as uncomplimentary to the Ramo-Wooldridge 
technical staff, the picture would necessarily fail. After 


much discussion, a skeptical approval was granted 
the plan, and work began on the script. 

The first script needed some editing and went back 
to the writers. What we considered a suitable script 
followed and the next step was to ask a number olf 
the scientists on the staff to review the script and get 
their reactions. Surprising to those who worked on 
the project was the almost unanimous favorable com- 
ment received. 

Actual shooting of the film followed shortly there- 
after, and in many respects seemed comparatively easy 
as opposed to the original “idea” and script stages. 

The movie was shot over a period of four weeks 
at our R-W facilities near Los Angeles International 
Airport. 

After editing, we ended up with a 714 minute film. 

Into the projection room we went for a “preview” 
showing— 

As it opened, we saw the soles of a pair of shoes 
filling the screen. They were worn by, and resting 
on the littered desk of, Harry Bumble, fictional young 
engineer, whom we watched for a few moments at 
work. 

Harry’s “profile” was established by a series of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Your security costs can be greatly reduced with the American 
Sentry Model F100A Guard Panel. The F100A has been recent- 
ly approved by the Factory Mutual Laboratories for use pro- 
tecting your facilities against fire as well as intrusion. 


This panel can save you money 
and provide the automation in 
security that you have been 
looking for. 


If you are interested in a more 
economical means of providing 

@ security for your facility, why 
not drop us a line and let us tell 
you more about it? 
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A Film— (Continued ) 


shots in which the real Harry posed with stylized 
cartoon backgrounds showing his family, his educa- 
tion, and his service life, with a narrator off-camera. 

As we returned to Harry’s office, the narrator spoke 
sharply to him, and much of their discussion of the 
security problem was illustrated by cutting to symbolic 
shots. Harry was convinced that he wasn’t a security 
problem because “the secretaries do all that,” or 
“after all, that’s why we have security officers in uni- 
form.” But Harry's file cabinet gaped open, and 
among the litter on his desk turned up a document 
or two showing a “SECRET” stamp. 

The need for individual alertness and caution was 
pointed up by the narrator as we were shown a busy 
hallway at The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation with 
secretaries crossing the corridor and engineers passing 
in and out of the offices. Accompanying each person, 
even the mail girl, was a uniformed security officer. 
The scene shifted to a super market in which each 
shopper had his or her security officer patiently wait- 
ing at the cart. 

By the end of the film, the narrator had made his 
point with Harry, the desk was cleared of all but in- 
nocuous materials, and Harry was properly arranging 
the lock bar on his file cabinet at the fadeout. 

Next we tried the film out on other groups. 

The picture was first shown to selected audiences, 
including the management of the company and gov- 
ernment security representatives. It was enthusias- 
tically received, and we felt gratified. 

The film is now shown to all new R-W employees 
as part of their initial security indoctrination, and 
all agree that it is instructive and makes its point in 
an interesting way. 

Soon after it was completed, the film was seen by 
an instructor from the Department of Defense Indus- 
trial Security School at Fort Holabird, Md. He liked 
it so well that he asked for a copy to be shown as a 
part of the course at the school. At Fort Holabird 
the film was shown to the many security representa- 
tives from government and industry attending the 
school. Inquiries from all parts of the country follow- 
ed, and so much interest was shown in the film that 
we decided to make additional prints to lend to in- 
terested organizations. Then came requests to pur- 
chase prints. The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 
copyrighted the film, and will supply it at cost to 
purchasers who agree not to alter it. 


Twenty-five copies of the film have been out on 
loan for most of the last year, and to date 16 companies 
have purchased 24 copies. 

Naturally, we feel that the time involved in the 
production of “Security Is Your Responsibility” was 
well spent and we are firmly convinced that motion 
pictures are of real value to the security education 
program at Ramo-Wooldridge. 
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“Selling” Security (Continued) 


picted leaning over people’s shoulders, eavesdropping 
on conversations and ransacking desks and filing cab- 
inets which were left unlocked. The characterization 
was subsequently carried through on our posters, 
which are appearing at two-week intervals throughout 
our plants. 


The lecture-presentations were immediately fol- 
lowed up by the continuing poster campaign. Blot- 
ters, scratch pads, stickers and other printed material 
with security messages are continuously being distrib- 
uted to all personnel. 


A company-authored guide book was prepared and 
distributed which covered the highlights of security 
requirements, and did so in simple, down-to-earth 
language. 


The program has further been supplemented by 
periodic articles regarding security in our company 
publications and, also, by a security newsletter which 
is distributed frequently. 


In all of our material, we have used the positive 
approach in our attempt to “sell” security, rather than 
cram it down people’s throats. We tell them as fre- 
quently as possible what to do and why they should 
do it, but, infrequently, what not to do. 


We have tried to take our whole campaign out of 
the “don’t-do-this-or-else” category. We have stressed 
that security sense is common sense, and to exemplify 
this have utilized a common-sense analogy. We tell 
our employees to think of a classified document as if 
it were money and to treat it accordingly. For ex- 
ample, when they are not using it, lock it up; when 
they mail it, register it; and when they transfer it, 
get a receipt. 

The success to date of our campaign has justified 
our approach. It is quite difficult to weigh the spe- 
cific effectiveness of such an “awareness program;”’ 
however, a new alertness to security has been quite 
evident throughout all of our defense project facilities. 


“Selling” security is not an easy job, nor a one-shot 
proposition. It must be continuously sold—and sold 
effectively. Our program is designed to continue for 
an indefinite time with posters, lectures, films, articles 
and reminders. The fundamental rules of good sell- 
ing practices apply, and our responsibility is to keep 
our “product” in front of our “customers.” Although 
“priceless,” freedom can be bought—not with dollars 
and cents, but with alertness, knowledge and willing- 
ness. 





—REMEMBER— 


Convention dates September 16-17, 1958 Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Mark Your Calendar NOW. 
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INSULATION 


NEW Mosler Monitor “400” System creates 


the fool-proof 


It’s the first transistorized alarm system 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


The new Mosler Monitor “400” System provides you 
with complete protection. Just the turn of a key sur- 
rounds your safe, records and other valuables with 
radio frequency waves. Anyone who enters the electro- 
magnetic field immediately triggers the alarm. * 


So reliable is the new Mosler Monitor System that it 
operates from minus 30° to 150° Fahrenheit and even 
a power failure can’t effect its efficiency. The system 
operates completely independent of outside power... 


burglar barrier 


the bell housing contains a special nickel cadmium 
battery with a replacement life expectancy of 20 years. 


Economical too, the new Mosler Monitor System pays 
for itself through insurance savings. When installed in 
accordance with Underwriters’ Laboratories require- 
ments, you actually save as much as 35% on your 
burglary insurance premiums. For further information, 
write: Dept. IS-458, The Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

* Daylight holdup protection can be incorporated into the sys- 
tem through a remote-alarm cabinet. Other Mosler alarm 
systems, operating on the same principle, can be installed to 
meet diversified industrial needs. 


NEW MOSLER MONITOR SYSTEM 


—another fine product of The MOSLER Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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EUVALLY COSENTIAL 


for RELIABLE PROTECTION 


Security Alarm 
Systems 
scientifically engineered, 
skillfully manufactured 

: and 
expertly 
installed 


Regular 
inspections, 
tests and 
complete maintenance 
by specially 
trained 
technicians 


...and you get ALL with ADT 


When you install protective equipment, it’s results that count. Even 
though your security alarm system may be well designed and manu- 


factured, it can be no better than the attention and care it receives. 


With ADT Protection, your detection and alarm devices receive 
the same specialized attention that is given to approximately 63,000 
commercial and industrial installations from coast to coast and to 
systems used by more than 30 Government agencies in upward of 


300 locations. 


Even overseas, ADT supervises the installation of its security alarm 
systems, gives specialized training to maintenance personnel and 
makes periodic inspections. No other organization has the extensive 


facilities and the years of experience to provide such service. 


Let us tell you how these and other ADT systems 
can protect your property: 

INTRUSION DETECTION — For perimeters 
Telapproach Electronic Fence (capacitance alarm) 
Invisible Ray Alarm (modulated photoelectric) 
PREMISES ALARM — For doors, windows and 
other accessible points 

TELAPPROACH — For safes and metal cabinets 
PHONETALARM — For vaults (sound detection) 
ULTRASONIC ALARM — For storage vaults and 
rooms (not recommended for bank vaults) 

FIRE ALARM — Manual and Automatic, Sprinkler 
Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 

WATCHMAN AND GUARD SUPERVISION 


An ADT protection specialist witi be glad to review ycur requirements and supply 
complete information. Call our local sales office; or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 











